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Chronicle 


Home News.—By March 19 the peak of the floods 
in Alabama seemed to have been reached, but high 
waters in the upper Mississippi indicated the possibility 

of serious loss of life and property in 


— the basin. On March 18, the Governor 
Flood of Alabama estimated that about 20,000 


persons were in need of immediate relief. The prop- 
erty loss will run into millions. Martial law had been 
proclaimed in several districts and the medical officers 
were laboring to prevent outbreaks of disease. Thus far 
the estimates of loss of life were incomplete, but it was 
thought that the loss would be small compared with that 
of former years. Smaller floods were also reported 
from Illinois, Georgia, Florida and Tennessee. 

The airplane disaster near Newark, N. J., on March 
17, drew attention to the fact that legislation in most of 
the States regarding this new means of transportation is 
either defective or non-existent. Four- 
teen lives were lost when a new tri- 
motored Ford plane crashed into a 
freight car loaded with sand. The plane was under the 
control of a competent pilot, who escaped death, but was 


And in 
the Air 


seriously injured. It is known that two and possibly all 
the motors suddenly “went dead,” although on inspec- 
tion that morning no defects had been noted. Legisla- 
tion was proposed in New York, and measures taken by 
the Federal Government looking to a closer inspection 
of planes engaged in inter-State traffic. 

News stories which seemed to emanate from respon- 
sible officials purported to indicate that the Administra- 
tion would leave Congress to its own devices during 
the special session. The President, it 


Adminis- : : : 
tration was said, would content himself with the 
Policies recommendation in general terms of 


needed legislation, and trust Congress to work out the 
details. Efforts were apparently being made to dispel 
the growing impression that the new Administration 
would make use of “ big-stick” methods in securing 
adoption of its policies. A long article in the New York 
Times for March 20, laid special emphasis on the state- 
ment that “the Administration hopes to get the best and 
the majority opinion behind the laws, and this will be 
sought by education, not by drives and raids.” 

Reaction to the Jones amendment of the Volstead Act 
continued to furnish the press with pungent paragraphs. 
In New York, an extraordinary move was made when a 
number of lawyers, many of them 
leaders of the bar, formed an association 
for the defense of persons convicted 
under the amendment. It was felt by these lawyers that 
the amendment struck a note completely out of harmony 
with recognized principles of jurisprudence, and that it 
represented fanaticism rather than a serious attempt to 
interpret the Eighteenth Amendment. The first arrest 
in Chicago, under the amendment, was that of a widow 
who sold liquor in a small way to support her children. 
Wholesalers and bootleggers on a large scale have thus 
far escaped. In New York, the first conviction brought 
a sentence of three months for an employe, whose em- 
ployers were not even arrested. 


A Perennial 
Topic 


Austria.—Life in Austria was severely handicapped 
during the month of February by an abnormally cold 
spell which became a real catastrophe. The rivers froze 
and threatened severe floods later in the 
season. Public traffic was crippled and 
would have been entirely paralyzed if it 
were not for the courage and sacrifice of the railway em- 
ployes. Water supplies were cut off and the Federal 
army was enlisted to help the police and firemen bring 
relief to the poor and homeless. Public kitchens were 


Vienna 
Crippled 
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opened in which tea, coffee, soup and bread were served 
to the starving. The Carnival season, normally a great 
Viennese festival, passed almost unnoticed. The problem 
of unemployment became so acute that in Vienna alone, 
it was said, four out of every six laborers are unem- 
ployed. In the midst of this gloomy outlook there was 
a ray of hope in the news that President Coolidge of the 
United States had signed the bill concerning the Aus- 
trian relief-debts. 


China.—The Koumintang sessions proved a disap- 
pointment and little of moment was accomplished by 
the Congress. Attention, however, was given to the 
famine situation, the political complexi- 
ties of the nations, and the late uprising 
in the Shantung province. There were 
no signs of any compromise in the Nanking-Hankow 
dispute. While no serious engagements were reported 
between the insurgents and the Nationalist troops, both 
sides were recruiting their armies, and General Chiang 
Kai-shek, President of the Nanking Government, issued 
a long manifesto attacking the defiant attitude of the 
three Hankow Generals to whom responsibility for the 
new disorders was chiefly attributed. 


Government 
Crises 


Czechoslovakia.—Thousands of families along the 
right bank of the Danube were forced suddenly to flee 
from their homes on March 20, owing to the steady ris- 
ing of the river, which was choked with 
millions of tons of thawing ice. For a 
time Bratislava and other towns were 
completely isolated. The cities of Karisburg and Bisku- 
pice were reported under water, the inhabitants taking 
refuge in schools, churches and theaters. The prompt 
action of the Government in providing a special flood 
commission prevented the loss, it was thought, of many 
lives. 

Recent pronouncements by M. Pospisil, Governor of 
the National Bank of Czechoslovakia, recommended the 
adoption of a gold standard of currency as warranted by 
the economic prosperity of the country. 
According to his proposal, the present 
crown, valued at 44.58 milligrams of 
pure gold, would remain the unit of currency for the 
country, with a limited possibility of exchange of paper 
notes for goid for the time being. Others, however, 
expressed the opinion that the time for a gold standard 
was not ripe. 


Danube 
Floods 


Gold 
Standard 


France.—Marshal Fernand Foch, Generalissimo of the 
Allied armies during the last seven months of the War, 
died at his home in Paris on March 20, at the age of 
seventy-seven, after an illness of two 
months. The immediate cause was a 
failure of the heart, weakened by long re- 
sistance to a complication of disorders following a siege of 
influenze last January. Physicians had gi~-u up hope of 
his recovery several weeks before, and marveled at his 
resolute endurance. He had received the Last Sacra- 
ments on February 27, and was attended by a priest in 


Death of 
Marshal Fech 
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his last moments. Tributes to his memory and expres- 
sions of sympathy for his widow and daughters poured 
into France from all over the world. 

The debate on the bill to grant relief from the anti- 
clerical laws to the missionary Congregations was re- 
sumed in the Chamber of Deputies on March 19, only to 
be dramatically interrupted in the next 


Debate 
Mission session by the Premier’s announcement 
Relief of the death of Marshal Foch, which 


brought every Deputy to his feet in silent homage to 
the savior of France. In the course of the preceding 
debate many members of the opposition had declared 
their willingness to support the Government’s measure, if 
they couid be convinced that it was not an opening wedge 
in an attack on the so-called “intangible” anti-clerical 
laws. The Premier, reproached with having abandoned 
his former “liberal” stand, replied that he had sup- 
ported the anti-clerical laws before, and would so again 
if needed, and insisted that he favored the present excep- 
tion purely for the sake of the colonies and the Foreign 
Office. 


Germany.—Finance Minister Helferding in submit- 
ting to the Reichstag the emergency budget for 1929- 
1930 admitted a deficit of 500,000,000 marks (about 
$120,000,000), of which one-half was 
due to the demands on the Treasury by 
unemployed insurance which this year 
has been exceptionally high on account of great unem- 
ployment which has caused such anxiety during the 
winter months. The deficit is to be made up by reduc- 
tions in the expenses of various government departments 
and by heavy taxes on beer and brandy. In the mean- 
time the deficit is to be covered by a new issue of 
Treasury notes.—Rumors to the effect that Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann was to resign his office of Foreign Minister 
were denied emphatically. The present situation in Par- 
liament and the reparations discussions in Paris were 
considered sufficient motives to hold the Foreign Minister 
at his post. 


Budget 
Deficit 


India.—Concerted action against Communist agitators 
was begun in all the larger cities by the Central Govern- 
ment on March 20. For some time the labor leaders had 
been carrying on an active propaganda 
among the native workers, inciting them, 
it was alleged, to strikes and rioting. It 
was suspected that the Communists were planning to call 
a general strike throughout all India. In anticipation of 
this, the Government conducted a series of raids on the 
Communist headquarters in Bombay, Poona, Calcutta, 
Allahabad, New Delhi, etc. In all of these cities, the 
leaders were arrested on the charge of conspiracy and 
waging war against the King. A great amount of 
pamphlets and circulars containing the so-called inflam- 
matory incitements to disorder were seized. The sudden 
and widespread offensive by the Government aroused 
such excitement that extraordinary military precautions 
were taken.—Mahatma Gandhi, the Nationalist leader, 
who was arrested early in March, was released on bond. 


Arrest of 
Communists 
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Gandhi was seized prior to a huge demonstration which 
he had arranged in Calcutta for the purpose of protest- 
ing against foreign influences. He had intended to light 
a huge bonfire of foreign clothes. The police interfered 
and some rioting followed. Mr. Gandhi promised that 
hereafter he would not create disturbances by public bon- 
fires, though the collection of and the burning of foreign 
clothes would continue in private. 


Ireland.—Lord Craigavon, Prime Minister of North- 
ern Ireland, moved the second reading of the bill de- 


signed to do away with the proportional representation 


electoral system and to introduce a new 
scheme of electoral distribution. The bill 
creates forty-eight single-member di- 
visions and grants four seats to Queen’s University. It 
does not affect the present constitution of the Senate. In 
advocating the measure, Lord Craigavon asserted that the 
new plan would not reduce the minority representation 
of the Nationalists, and that it would be absolutely fair 
to all parties. This was vehemently denied by Joseph 
Devlin, the Nationalist leader. He calculated that the 
twelve seats now held by the Nationalists would be les- 
sened by half. This would mean that the Nationalist 
minority, which comprises about one-third of the elec- 
torate, would be able to secure only six or seven seats 
out of fifty-two. The Nationalists claimed that the dis- 
tricts had been rearranged in such a way that the Catho- 
lic and Nationalist vote would be nullified. Such in- 
stances as the following were given by the Nationalists: 
in Fermanagh, where the Nationalists are in a majority, 
the constituencies have been so carved that they can se- 
cure only one of the three seats; in Tyrone, with a 
larger majority, they could win only two out of five seats ; 
in Armagh, the Nationalists comprise forty-five per cent 
of the electors but they will be able to gain only one of 
the four seats. Artificial redistribution, which has been 
compared to a jig-saw puzzle, has also been applied to 
Derry City, Antrim, and County Down. 


Electoral 
Redistribution 


Italy.—The closing days of the campaign for the elec- 
tion of the new Chamber of Deputies were marked by 
speeches by the provincial prefects and public officials in 
all parts of Italy. The balloting on the 
single ticket of Fascist candidates was 
scheduled for Sunday, March 24, the list 
being voted as a whole. Only if it failed to win a ma- 
jority would a second choice be offered to the electorate. 


Parliamentary 
Elections 


Mexico.—On the part of the Federal Government, in 


its struggle with the revolutionists, a victory was gained | 


by the evacuation of Torreon at the approach of General 
Calles’ army, and by the capture and 
execution of General J. M. Aguirre, the 
head of the collapsed Vera Cruz section 
of the revolt. On the part of the insurgents, prepara- 
tions were stated to be in progress for a counter attack 
on Naco. Aguascalientes was captured by them and a 
significant victory, with 200 Federals killed and 300 made 
prisoners, was reported at San Pedro just before the 


The 
Revolution 
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Federal troops reached Torreon. Fifteen Federals, an 
entire guerrilla band, were killed near Ojinga, and on the 
West Coast rebel forces opened an attack on the Mazat- 
lan garrison. It was anticipated that a stand by General 
Escobar against General Calles would be likely at Bach- 
imba Pass, a narrow defile near Chihuahua City. A dec- 
laration by President Gil that some rebels in the North, 
including Governor Caraveo of Chihuahua, had sued for 
peace and that he had declined to negotiate with them, 
was emphatically denied by the Governor. In anticipa- 
tion of the insurgents seeking refuge across the Ameri- 
can border, the Mexican Government announced that it 
planned to ask their extradition as bank robbers. 


Nicaragua.—Active bandit campaigns in the Northern 
province apparently subsided, though rumors persisted of 
bandit activities in Jinotega, and a combined patrol of 
marines and Nicaraguan volunteers en- 
gaged a group of outlaws on the Hon- 
duran border and reported several killed 
and others captured. Financial conditions were much 
improved, and a surplus of $200,000 over the budget 
needs for the first two months in the year was re- 
ported———On March 19, Congress adjourned until next 
December. Meanwhile, the Government will be con- 
trolled by Presidential decree. One of the last Congres- 
sional measures was the choosing of Dr. Roman, a liberal 
and Senator from Diriamba, to act as President in case 
of the death or incapacity of the President or Vice-Presi- 
dent. In the middle of the month, Dr. Juan B. Sac- 
asa entered on his duties in Washington as the new Nica- 
raguan Minister to the United States. 


General 
Situation 








Poland.—Gabriel Czechowicz, Finance Minister of 
Poland, abandoned his office as a result of a motion in- 
troduced by the Opposition for his impeachment. When 
M. Czechowicz first offered his resigna- 
tion it was refused by the Cabinet and 
Prime Minister Bartel stated publicly 
that the entire Cabinet shared the responsibility for an 
excess expenditure in 1927 and 1928. After the accept- 
ance of his resignation M. Czechowicz appeared before 
the budget committee of the Sejm which is studying the 
case in preparation for a hearing before the House or 
the Supreme State Tribunal. It was said that the ex- 
Finance Minister’s defense before the committee created 
the impression that he had sacrificed himself to save 
other Ministers. The Opposition registered satisfaction 
with its success, though rumor carried threats of im- 
peachment of the Prime Minister and perhaps, open war 
on the Government.——On St. Joseph’s Day, the name 
day of Marshal Pilsudski, former soldiers paid tribute 
to the Premier and the Government honored him by be- 
stowing a golden cross of merit. The national conven- 
tion of the Polish Liberty organization decided to raise 
by national subscription the 2,000,000 zloti fund for the 
Ministry of War which the Sejm denied and the Senate 
refused to restore. 


Minister 
Resigns 


Rumania.—On March 14, Queen Marie started for a 
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foreign tour, which included a visit with Queen Marie of 
Jugloslavia, and a stay in Paris, where it was rumored 
that she lunched with former Crown 


Quee 
Marie’s Prince Carol, though no confirmation of 
Journey the report was had. The Dowager Queen 


was accompanied by her daughter, Princess Ileana, and 
their destination was a resort in Brittany for the Queen’s 
health. Meanwhile, at Bucharest, former Premier Vin- 
tila Bratianu, heretofore a defender of the Regency, 
severely criticized it on its policy of foreign capital for oil. 


Venezuela.—Persistent reports of disorders in the 
country, brought from President Gomez an emphatic 
statement to the Associated Press denying that there was 
any unrest or rebellion and asserting 


President ; he 8 
Gomez that it would be ridiculous for anyone to 
Talks attempt to alter the present order. 


Through Pedro M. Arcaya, Minister of the Interior, the 
President authorized the publication of the following 
circular : 

The political, financial and economic conditions of Venezuela 
are splendid. There is complete calm in the country and peace is 
firm, solid and immovable. The general welfare of the people 
is normal. The Universities of Caracas and Merida are function- 
ing with a considerable number of students. 

Only a group of youths who were students of the University 
of Caracas are still under arrest in Puerto Cabello, due to justi- 


fiable reasons . . 
The alarming rumors to which you allude are manufactured by 


a limited number of unemployed Venezuelans in Colombia, who 
are hand in hand with certain elements of that Republic and 
should be considered prima facie as falsehoods invented with the 
deliberate intention of harming Venezuela. 

This is true about all the reports emanating in frontier points 
and which are transmitted from Colombia. 

Congress will meet on April 19, when the President 
will deliver his message and hand over power to the Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, previously designed by that 


Tribunal. 


League of Nations.—On Mar¢h 18, the committee of 
jurists, charged by the League of Nations Council to 
reach terms or an understanding with the United States 
about its adherence to the World Court, 
unanimously accepted the new draft pro- 
tocol that practically embodies the plans 
which Elihu Root brought with him from Washington. 
The text of the formula was received at Washington on 
March 19. The report of Sir Cecil Hurst, which, with 
the text of the new protocol, was determined for presen- 
tation to the June Council meeting, states that the pro- 
visions of Article V “should in practice afford protec- 
tion to all parties in all cases, but if they do not . . . the 
United States would be fully justified in withdrawing 
from the arrangement.” The following is the text of 
Article V: 

With a view to insuring that the Court shall not without the 
consent of the United States entertain any request for an advisory 
opinion touching any dispute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest, the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations shall, through any channel designated for that 
purpose by the United States, inform the United States of any 
proposal before the Council or Assembly of the League for ob- 


World Court 
Protocol 
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taining an advisory opinion from the Court, and thereupon, if 
desired, an exchange of views shall proceed with all convenient 
speed between the Council or the Assembly of the League and the 
United States. 

Whenever a request for an advisory opinion comes to the Court 
the Registrar shall notify the United States thereof, among the 
other States mentioned in the now existing Article LX XIII of the 
Rules of the Court, stating a reasonable time limit fixed by the 
President within which a written statement by the United States 
concerning the request will be received. If for any reason no suf- 
ficient opportunity for an exchange@of views upon such a request 
should have been afforded and the United States advises the 
Court that the question upon which the opinion of the Court is 
asked is one that affects the interests of the United States, the 
proceedings shall be stayed for a period sufficient to enable such 
an exchange of views between the Council or the Assembly and 
the United States to take place. 

With regard to requesting the advisory opinion of the Court 
in any case covered by the preceding paragraphs, there shall be 
attributed to an objection of the United States the same force 
and effect as is attached to a vote against asking for an opinion 
given by a member of the League of Nations in the Council or 
in the Assembly. 

If after the exchange of views provided for in Paragraphs I 
and 2 of this Article it shall appear that no agreement can be 
reached and the United States is not prepared to forego its objec- 
tion, the exercise of powers of withdrawal provided for in Article 
VIII, hereof, will follow naturally without any imputation of un- 
friendliness or unwillingness to cooperate generally for peace and 
good will. 

Opposition to the Root plan was voiced by Senator 
Borah, who is known as being opposed to American entry 
into the World Court. Mr. Root was generally congratu- 


lated on his success. 


Reparations Question.—On March 20, the work of 
the three sub-committees of the Reparations Commission 
was practically completed. Three questions had been 
studied by their respective committees: 
(1) the creation of a central bank for 
payments which would act as trustee; 
(2) the handling of payments in kind; and (3) the pro- 
portion of what might be classed as fixed payments and 
which payments were to be postponable. These reports 
were received by the full committee, and passed on with 
very few suggested alterations. Italy still claimed her 
ten per cent from the fixed annuities, which were to pay 
for the restoration of the devastated districts. The other 
class of payments, however, would follow a sliding scale, 
in proportion to the payments of the Allies to the United 
States. 


Plan Drafted 





Even in their most dogmatic pronouncements, 
the evolutionists are not at all infallible. In an 
article to be published next week, “ Evolution 
Shifts Again,” Francis P. LeBuffe notes a very 
curious change of front on the part of evolu- 
tionary doctors. 

Just one hundred years ago, the first Catholic 
novel by an American Catholic was published in 
the United States. Thomas F. Meehan makes 
this the occasion for one of his interesting 
articles, “ The Centenary of American Catholic 
Fiction.” 
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Praying Policemen 


T is related in the life of St. Alphonsus Liguori, prince 
of moralists and Founder of the Congregation of the 

Most Holy Redeemer, that on one occasion the holy old 
man received a visit from Mauro, architect of the King 
of Naples. Soon to behold the palaces of the Kingdom 
of God, the Saint was not greatly interested in earthly 
architecture, it may be supposed, but he was supremely 
interested in souls. “Are the churches frequented in 
Naples?” he asked. “ Yes, yes, Monsignor, and you can- 
not imagine the good that results. We have Saints, even 
among the coachmen!” At these words—somewhat 
startling it must be confessed—the old man cried out, 
“ Saintly coachmen at Naples! Gloria Patri et Filio et 
Spiritui Sancto! Saintly coachmen!” And that night he 
could not sleep, but would frequently call for his at- 
tendant. “Did you hear what Don Mauro said?”, he 
would inquire. “ Saints among the coachmen in Naples! 
What do you think of that? Glory be to God!” 

Now we have no testimony to the effect that saintly 
taxi-drivers abound in New York, or anywhere else, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that the good Lord who two 
centuries ago drew Neapolitan coachmen in the way of 
perfection, still draws souls to Himself from all ranks 
of life. They are there. Only the beam in our eye keeps 
us from seeing them. But we feel quite certain that 
there are Saints among New York’s policemen. At least 
one or two with whom we have come in contact (not 
officially, we hasten to add) indicated the possession of 
qualities which, is our inexpert eyes, appeared saintly. 
Once every year the members of the New York Police 
Department Holy Name Society gather at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral to receive Holy Communion in a body. This 
year the day selected was Passion Sunday, and His Emin- 
ence, Cardinal Hayes, offered the Holy Sacrifice for 


them. Five thousand policemen on their knees is a sight 
not easily forgotten. Five thousand policemen approach- 
ing the Holy Table to receive their Saviour is enough to 
justify the cry, “Saintly policemen in New York! 
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Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritwi Sancto! Saintly police- 
men in New York!” 

It may well be. Only the Pharisee, doing good that 
all men may see and praise, would deny it. “ You are 
not brought here by any order of a superior officer,” said 
Mayor Walker, at the breakfast which followed. “It is 
your love of God that brings you. To find policemen on 
their knees before God will do more good than all the 
statutes on the books.” 

And there the Mayor touched upon an_ inescapable 
principle of good government. Teach the young to love 
God above all things, and their neighbor for His sake, 
and you lay, deep and unshakable, the foundations of 
stable government. Neglect that all-important duty, and 
you prepare for lawlessness. For unless the Lord keep 
the city, they labor in vain that guard it. 


A Great Catholic Soldier 


ARSHAL of France and a Catholic of Catholics, 

Ferdinand Foch has been gathered to his fathers. 
No knightlier man ever lived. Worthy to be enrolled 
with Sidney and Bayard, with Richard of England and 
Lee of Virginia, and with all great captains of past ages, 
his name will be remembered as that of a man who served 
his country well and loved God supremely. 

Great as was this Marshal of France on the battle- 
fields of 1914-1918, it must not be forgotten that in the 
years before the war, and even during the war itself, he 
had to contend against the enemies of the Catholic Church 
whose machinations have so often misrepresented the true 
spirit of France, the Eldest Daughter of the Church. For 
Ferdinand Foch was a Catholic who lived his religion, 
fervently, unostentatiously, in a period when to be a 
Catholic was to court disgrace in the army, the navy, and 
the diplomatic service of France. Had he been willing 
not indeed to deny his Faith, but to temporize with the 
promoters of theories which insidiously undermined re- 
ligion, while professing to protect the public good, many 
a path would have been smoothed and many a door to 
preferment opened. Ferdinand Foch was not that kind 
of man. Place won by disloyalty to conscience was, to 
his brave, truth-loving soul, degradation. Sheer ability 
at last made him secure in a teaching position in the War 
College where he taught for nearly twenty years. 

Yet Foch, like Lee, was not a fiery militarist. Like Lee, 
relentless on the field of battle, he was all peace and 
gentleness when the last gun had been silenced. Few who 
heard him address the students at Fordham University 
in 1921, when he reminded the young men that he spoke 
to them, Jesuit students, as a pupil of the Jesuits, can 
forget the fervor with which he strove to impress upon 
them the tremendous value of an education thoroughly 
Catholic in purpose and content. 

We in America will not soon forget the simple, child- 
like character of this great son of France. Visiting the 
United States in 1921, he everywhere *edified Catholics 
by his truly Catholic character, manifesting itself in de- 
vout attendance at the Holy Sacrifice and in his reception 
of Holy Communion. May his great soul rest in peace. 
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Alleluia! Alleluia! 


ADEN with the sins of the world, the Son of Man 

has climbed the weary hill. Love led Him to Cal- 
vary. Love sustained Him as He was hanged upon the 
bitter tree. Love of His Father in Heaven, love of you 
and of me, and of all sinners, from the fall in Eden to the 
end of time, bore up Him up through the bitter derelic- 
tion of the three hours. 

He came to save us from sin, because He loved us. 
He hated sin, but He loved the sinner, because the sinner 
most needed His love, and He alone could save. Fittingly 
therefore the first fruit of this Redemption was His fel- 
low-sufferer, Dismas, the Penitent Thief. Fittingly, too, 
the first voice raised in His defense on Calvary, was the 
voice of this Dismas, who being a malefactor and con- 
demned for his sins, was found worthy to receive the 
promise of a place in the Kingdom of God. Love 
wrought the miracle, the love of the Thief answering to 
the Infinite Love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Our 
Saviour. 

Now the end is at hand. In the head of the book it 
was written that He had come to do the will of His 
Father. Death, accepted willingly because He loved us, 
draws near to the Son of God, as love’s supreme sacri- 
fice rises to its consummation. Nothing that He might 
have done for His people has been left undone. He has 
given us the example of an all-perfect life, and opening 
the sources of strength that lie in His Sacred Heart, has 
bidden us follow Him. He has founded His Church, and 
has committed us, His brethren, to the tender care of 
His Mother, and—oh, blessed and consoling thought !— 
of ours. The Heart that has loved us even unto death is 
riven. His arms are outstretched to embrace us, as we 
return in penitence and love. His Head, thorn-crowned, 
is bowed, to give us the kiss of reconciliation. Never 
more fully His Father’s in this dread hour of utter 
sacrifice, never more is He ours. . . . Cuius livore sanati 
sumus. Through His wounds are we, wounded by sin, 
made whole. 

The end? By His gracious Providence, this is but the 
beginning. Mary, His beloved Mother, and Mary Mag- 
dalen, go back to Jerusalem with the holy women to 
await the fulfilment of His Resurrection. Surely in 
those hearts that had loved Him so ardently because 
they had known Him so well, there was enshrined the 
knowledge—which alone can lift this sad and weary 
world from the slough of despond—that the road to 
peace and Heaven must needs be the Sorrowful Way of 
the Cross to the Hill of Calvary. With peace and tran- 
quillity, Mary His Mother awaited His coming on that 
first Easter morn. She knew that He would not fail her. 
Was she not His Mother? Did He not love her more 
than all the rest? He would not fail her. He would come 
to her first. 

Into the sacredness of her thoughts as the dawn rose 
on that first Easter morn, no child of Adam may pene- 
trate. . . Years before she awaited the coming of 





the Archangel and she, the lily of Israel, the rose of 
Sharon, a child, tender, immaculate, unafraid, had con- 
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ferred with God’s mighty messenger. The awful presence 
of God’s ambassador bowed before her in adoration as 
the mystery of the Incarnation was encompassed. The 
months passed and she prepared for His coming. Soon 
she would look upon His Face; the Face of God’s Son 
and hers. Her heart rose with a song of praise and 
thanksgiving. The hour came on Bethlehem’s hillside, 
when she wrapped Him in swaddling clothes and held 
Him fast to her Immaculate Heart—her Little One, her 
God. . . . . Soon she will see Him again. There will be 
glory in the wounds that love has made, in Hands and 
Feet, and Head and Sacred Side. But He will still be 
her Son... . 

“ Pour forth on us, O Lord, the spirit of Thy Love,” 
prays the Church on Easter morning. 

There is the secret of it all. Love led the Saviour to 
Calvary. Love too will draw us after Him, and sustain 
us in the sufferings which must come to all who truly 
follow Him. But love is stronger than death. “ Pour 
forth on us the spirit of love.” The whole world groans 
under its burdens, and longs for the day of deliverance. 
Jesus Christ Crucified, Jesus Christ triumphantly arising 
from the tomb, alone can teach us how to suffer to the 
end, and thus be made partakers of His glory. If we 
follow Him to Calvary and die with Him, we shall rise 
with Him. He has promised it. In our earthly pilgrim- 
age He does not leave us alone. As we make our painful 
way along the path that leads through life to death, now 
and then we catch a fleeting glimpse of glories that il- 
lumine the dark sky, the purple and gold and pearl radiat- 
ing from the heavenly Jerusalem that is our home, and 
we feel the Eternal Arms go about us to bear us up in 
the steepness of the way. We are not alone. Travel- 
ing surely to death, our Fellow-Traveler is Jesus who 
has conquered death. Let us rejoice and be glad! The 
glories of whatever earthly Easter morn that may arise 
in our souls, are but dull and grey in comparison with 
the surpassing beauty that at the journey’s end shall greet 
the weary eyes of all who have loved and followed our 
Crucified Saviour. 

The drawbridge at last is lowered, and the gates of 
the Heavenly City fly open. Who are these that enter 
shouting their hosannas and alleluias? The poor, the sick, 
the oppressed; sinners who have washed their sinful 
robes in the Blood of the Lamb; working-girls, who like 
Magdalen have risen early in the morning to seek Him 
at the altar; tired mothers with their flocks—all little ones 
now—about their knees; cloistered nuns, and Sisters who 
have spent themselves in the magnificent yet penitential 
work of our schools; men in the professions who have 
loved righteousness above all worldly advantage; fathers 
toiling for homes where children are many and resources 
few—and the uncounted millions of the Saints whom we 
daily see, but fail to know. Let us rejoice and be glad, 
for the Blood of Jesus, shed on Calvary, is not poured 
forth in vain. Mary, our Mother, and Joseph will be 
there to greet us, and Jesus whose love has won us, and 
we pass through the portals to peace and happiness, as 
the Alleluias of God’s Blessed Ones make music in our 
ears. Alleluia! Alleluia! 
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American “Intervention” in Mexico 


N March 18, the Brooklyn Eagle published a story 

which throws considerable light on the particular 
kind of “intervention” which this Government is using 
in Mexico. Intervention, it may be admitted, is not always 
a matter of caresses. Now and then, indeed, it approaches 
perilously near to a form of force hardly distinguishable 
from war. Occasionally, it goes beyond that form. If 
the Eagle story is true, and no authentic denial has as 
yet been registered, it is in order to wonder whether or 
not this country has slipped into a war without knowing 
it. It is also very much in order to wonder what the 
result will be. 

According to the Eagle, Mexican Federals, raiding 
Torreon from the air, dropped a bomb thirty yards from 
a consulate flying the American flag. Two non-com- 
batant Americans, one a woman, were killed. “ America’s 
reply to this incident was under way today at Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, in the form of mechanics, wearing 
the olive drab of soldiers, working feverishly to complete 
the death-dealing equipment of bombing airplanes to be 
rushed to the front in the interests of the Portes Gil 
Government.” 

The Eagle then enters into interesting detail. Several 
fighting planes are being prepared. These carry two 
machine guns, and bomb racks capable of holding 2,000 
pounds of high explosives. Equipped with excellent 
motors, capable of driving the craft at a rate of 180 miles 
per hour, they are regarded as the most destructive of 
their kind. “ It will be the first time in history, authorities 
asserted, that planes of one nation, armed and manned 
for destruction, have flown over the territory of another 
nation. ‘This afternoon aviation experts of the American 
army were helping the Mexicans test the planes of war.” 
The Administration, it would seem, begins its career 
with a war, even though Congress is not in session. 

Perhaps, however, it is not a war. Mexicans who try 
to think in terms of the sovereignty and independence 
of their country, may view it as war, but on this side of 
the border, it is only another form of that intervention 
which has made Mexico a shambles these fifteen years 
and more. As we remarked last week—and time has con- 
firmed the truth of the opinion then expressed—the fight 
now going on in Mexico, is not a fight of right and lib- 
erty against might and tyranny. None know better than 
the piebald “liberal” newspapers and magazines in this 
country, that it is merely the falling out of a gang of 
murderous thieves, after a dispute over the division of 
the loot. Civilization has nothing to hope for, whoever 
wins. 

Now we ask, what next? How long is this country 
to sell and equip airplanes and other military weapons 
for the use of thugs and gunmen? What is that “ inter- 
vention” worth which means that we are bound to sup- 
port the side that can marshal the largest number of 
thieves and murderers? Some of these days Mexicans 
who really love their country will grow tired of this in- 
tervention, and, what is more to the point, able to resent 
it. We have only to hold to our present policy to prepare 
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for ourselves a war of conquest, and responsibility to 
the world for a country which, by no stretch of power, 
we shall ever be able to govern. 


Teaching Women to Talk 


T is said that the first case pleaded before a jury com- 
posed exclusively of women involved the theft of a 

talking machine. It is further alleged that while the guilt 
of the accused man seemed fairly well established, the 
jury acquitted him. The moral, possibly, is that they 
wished to encourage the habit of talking, which rumor 
and fable attribute to them as a sex. 

However this may be, the sober fact today is that we 
need women who can talk. 

We have some who can talk, but not think, and many 
who can think, but not talk. Our pressing need is for 
women who can both think and talk. 

Within the last two decades legislation affecting re- 
ligion, education, and the home, has become common at 
Washington and in our State capitals. Public hearings 
on proposed legislation have become part of the legisla- 
tive process. At these hearings, the professional lobby- 
ists, trained to the minute, quite frequently exercise an 
influence which the merits of their case do not warrant. 

Much of this legislation, needless to say, is of a kind 
offensive not only to Catholic citizens, but to all who 
reject the ideals of the Hegelian State. The Federal edu- 
cation bill, an attack on the rights of the States, the 
Oregon school law, a violation of the natural rights of 
parents, and the various bills for the authorization of 
contraception, are instances in point. The Supreme Court 
effectively disposed of the Oregon law. It is improb- 
able that it will ever be revived. But the other measures 
are still pending. Unless the opposition is maintained, 
we may expect to have a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion within a few years, and the contraception bills will 
be passed by every legislature to which they are presented. 
In at least one State a bill of this nature was adopted a 
few weeks ago, mainly, it is said, because no one appeared 
at the hearings to oppose it. 

Since women are keenly interested in education and 
the preservation of the purity and integrity of the home, 
it is proper that their opposition to these schemes be 
voiced at public hearings by representatives of their own 
sex. Ata recent hearing in an Eastern State, it was easy 
to find charming mothers with large families who desired 
to register their opposition to birth-control methods, and 
who knew the grounds on which their opposition was 
based. But it was not easy to find even two or three who 
could stand before a legislative committee and talk. Most 
of them sat like mute Cornelias, surrounded by their 
gems. 

In England, we are told, some of the best of the public 
speakers attached to the Evidence Guild are women. How 
many could we muster in a given diocese? In England, 
the need is recognized, and provided for by careful train- 
ing in religion and public speaking. To what extent is 
the need recognized by us? Here is a question which 
we refer, with all deference, to our educators. 
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X issued his famous Motu Proprio on church 

music, in which abuses were to be corrected and 
the Gregorian chant restored to its rightful place. Alas, 
says Pope Pius XI, “ We have to express our regret: in 
certain places these very wise rules have not been com- 
pletely applied. . . . Some have claimed that these rules, 
although solemnly proclaimed, were not binding.” Others 
have taken up with an inappropriate style of music. 
Hence, “ relying on the experience of these last twenty- 
five years,’ Pope Pius XI brings again this all-important 
matter to the attention of the whole Christian world, by 
his Apostolic Constitution, “ Divini Cultus,” released on 
February 6. 

Immediately, in countless minds of priests and people 
throughout the world, will arise the question, “ Does this 
mean, then, that we are going to sing Gregorian chant in 
our churches?” And close on that question will follow 
two others: “ Why sing Gregorian chant (apart from a 
motive of obedience to papal prescriptions) ?” and, “ How 
can it be done?” To all three of these questions the En- 
cyclical indicates the answer. 

If the first question is to be taken in the sense, “ Does 
the Holy Father mean we are to sing Gregorian chant in 
our churches to the total exclusion of everything else?” 
we can easily answer “ No”: for “ sacred music” as well 
as “chant” is expressly provided for in the new En- 


T WENTY-FIVE years have passed since Pope Pius 


cyclica’. 

The Gregorian is, practically speaking, the exclusive 
music of the Church for certain parts of the liturgy, which 
cannot easily be set to other melodic forms. Such, for 
instance, are the variable parts of the Mass known as the 
Proper (the Introit, Gradual, Offertory, etc.), and most 
parts of the choral office of the Church. And it is notice- 
able that the neglect of Gregorian has led to the well-nigh 
total neglect of just these features of the liturgy. High 
Mass is sung most improperly (pardon the pun) without 
the Proper, and Vespers are woefully neglected. 

The Gregorian, in simpler form, is the normal setting 
for the non-varying parts of the liturgy, which normally 
are to be sung by the people, especially the non-varying 
parts of the Mass, or Common (the Kyrie, Gloria, etc., 
or parts ordinarily sung by the choir at High Mass). 
However, although Gregorian holds the first place, there 
is room now as always for “sacred music” in rendering 
these parts, as well as for hymns and motets, processions 
and recessionals, for semi-liturgical functions (such as 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament), and for the many 
non-liturgical devotions of the Church, such as Stations of 
the Cross, the Three Hours’ Service, etc. 

Like his predecessor, however, Pope Pius XI insists 
that such music shall be truly “sacred,” and rules out 
compositions “ which though doubtless beautiful in them- 
selves, are ill-suited to the sanctity of the place and of 
liturgy and should not be played in churches.” The poly- 
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The New Encyclical on Church Music 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


phonic style of Palestrina is held as ideal in this regard. 
Boys are to be trained, not only in large churches, but in 
“the more modest churches of simple parishes” to take 
soprano parts. Unaccompanied singing is greatly to be 
preferred. “It is fitting that the voice itself would re- 
sound through the sacred buildings.” The organ, though 
peculiarly privileged, is to be kept in bounds. “ Let the 
accents of the organ be heard in the churches, but let them 
breathe the sanctity of the rites.” To which many thou- 
sands of harassed worshipers will sigh: “ AMEN!” 

But if we ask, “Is Gregorian to be sung, and are the 
people to sing it?” the answer is unequivocally “ Yes.” 

In order that the faithful may take an active part in Divine 
worship, the Gregorian chant should be put in use amongst the 
people, for those parts of the liturgy at least which are reserved 
for it. In point of fact, it is absolutely essential that the Faithful 
not appear to be strangers or dumb spectators, but, seized by the 
beauty of the liturgy, they should take part in the ceremony .. . 
mingling their voices alternately with that of the priest and of 
the choir. As a result it will no longer occur that the people will 
either not answer at all, or, if they do answer, reply only by a sort 
of weak murmur to the common prayers recited in the language 
of the liturgy or in the vernacular. 

The normal situation then, in the mind of the Holy 
Father, is that the whole congregation shall sing the Com- 
mon of the Mass, and sing it in one of the traditional 
Gregorian melodies. The Proper will be sung by the 
choir: the priest will be, as he should be, the only soloist. 

But when we ask: “Why Gregorian chants?” and 
“Why congregational singing of the liturgy?” .(for in 
point of fact the two things are inseparable), we find we 
have stirred up a hornet’s nest of discussion. “ Alas! 
Woe! Shame!” exclaim the cultured, the liturgically 
minded, the initiate, “ that this supreme treasure of Chris- 
tian devotion should, twenty-five years after the express 
command of the Supreme Pontiff, remain still but a rare 
curiosity, confined to seminaries and a few out-of-the-way 
places of worship.” 

“ Hopeless!” retort the hard-boiled multitude of pastors 
and organists. “Non in aeternum. It will take an eternity 
to accustom the modern taste to this monotonous, wander- 
ing, wailing, empty-sounding music: without measure, or 
tune, or harmonization. Against all your fine historical 
and esthetic arguments there stand three overwhelming 
facts : 

“1. The choir tried it; and rebelled. Mrs. McScream, 
who has sung Lambillotte’s Mass for twenty years, de- 
veloped tonsilitis after trying to sing the whole of the 
Gregorian Dies Irae at a funeral. 

“2. I have heard it; and never want to hear it again. 
It is depressing. The people want something to cheer 
them up. Tell that to Mrs. Van Clef the next time she 
talks about raising a fund to provide free Graduales in 
the pews.” 

“3. And, as for the people singing it: why they can’t 
even keep together singing “the Tantum Ergo.” 
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If the Gregorian chant were merely a matter of taste, 
and congregational singing were merely a pious expedient, 
we should leave Mrs. McScream and Mrs. Van Clef dis- 
puting forever, with the pastor on the “ side-lines,” watch- 
ing out for his best bet to obtain peace in the parish. But 
the matter goes far beyond mere taste and expediency. 
The very essence of Christian worship is involved, and 
herein lies the most trenchant point of the Church’s law 
on the subject. 

The world today is sick to the heart with two great 
evils: excessive individualism, which lowers and weakens 
human personality, instead of exalting it; and a deadly 
subjectivism, which divides a man’s body from his soul, 
his feelings from his convictions, which makes a man prey 
to his inner emotions, and blind to the unchanging, en- 
nobling presence of God. Both of these evils are the 
inheritance of four centuries of Protestantism, and hang 
like a pall over the present age. Though by our Catholic 
Faith we are delivered from them, our Catholic de- 
votional practices have been unconsciously influenced. . 

We have lost sight to a great extent of the corporate 
nature of our worship. Even at Mass, we forget that 
priest and people pray as one body with the invisible 
High Priest upon the altar. Again, while we care greatly 
for decorum at Mass, there is not that outward gesture, 
that bodily prayer, which our poor human nature de- 
mands. There are times and places, persons and usages, 
suited to silent, individual prayer at Mass. But our 
communal worship, our parish Mass, demands, cries out 
to the very heart strings of our worshipers for two things 
which must exist, which are imperative, essential, inescap- 
able, if the Mass is to hold our people, if our people are 
to live with the Mass, by the Mass and for the Mass in 
the twentieth century. 

There must be corporate expression of our worship, as 
well as individual piety. We must adore, thank, ask 
pardon and ask for benefits in common: visibly, audibly in 
common. And there must be a common outward gesture 
of this common corporate prayer. But the most fitting 
outward gesture for the vast multitude of men, the most 
inspiring, the most natural, the easiest and the most ele- 
vating, is that of song. Song is the gesture of prayer as 
naturally as laughter is the gesture of merriment. And 
it is not singing while we pray, or singing because of our 
prayer. It is singing our prayer itself: the voiced prayer 
of the multitude. It is this need that is supplied by 
Gregorian chant. 

The need, of course, can be supplied to a certain extent 
by other forms of communal music. Those who have at- 
tended Bohemian or Slovak churches are familiar with 
their expressive “ Mass hymns” in the vernacular, vary- 
ing with the different seasons of the year. But, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out, the Gregorian chant alone 
can fully supply this need, and practically supply it for all 
Catholics of the Western Rite. “ From the most ancient 
days,” says the Holy Father, “it is wonderful to notice 
how the naive melodies which were used for the hallowed 
prayers and for the functions of the liturgy, did their 
part in intensifying the piety of the people.” Gregorian 
is in unison: and for effective corporate singing, unison 
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must be employed. Its phrases are simple and recurring. 
Once learned, they remain forever in the memory. In- 
stead of the fancied monotony, there is a rhythmic cadence 
which carries a thousand singers as one. It is manly, 
unworldly, and devotional; and represents the entire tra- 
ditional and liturgical tradition of Western Christianity. 

Moreover, in spite of the numerous doubters, it is abso- 
lutely feasible. 

But it is not feasible without training. Here, then, is 
the answer to question number three: ‘“ How can it be 
done?” The twenty-five years that have passed since the 
Motu Proprio, even though they are disappointing in one 
respect, have shown a marvelous development in another 
line. It has taken those twenty-five years to solve and 
elaborate a method of popular training, which, it must be 
remembered, has had to face the task of changing the 
personal devotional habits of hundreds of millions of 
people: a task sufficient for a century. 

Speaking now from his experience of that time, and the 
efforts that have been made, Pope Pius XI can give much 
more specific directions than could the author of the Motu 
Proprio. Gregorian chant and sacred music are to be 
studied in all the schools. Special training is to be given 
in seminaries and Religious houses of study. Choir 
schools are to be established. Study of the chant is to go 
hand-in-hand with the study of Christian doctrine; and 
special persons are to be appointed for promoting such 
study and practice. Societies and institutes specially de- 
voted to the study of sacred music and Gregorian chant 
receive particular praise, and Americans can be proud that 
not only in this country, but abroad, the Pius X Pontifi- 
cal School of Liturgical Music is looked upon as a lead- 
ing factor in the reform. 

What should be our response to the Encyclical? Such 
a question is easily answered. But were the writer to 
have the supreme ruling of affairs, and could express a 
quite unauthorized, private wish of his own, there would 
be a vast gathering of all our Cardinals, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Monsignori and priests, nuns, people of all ages, 
vocalities and descriptions in some grand place—say the 
Shrine of the Immaculata in Washington—and there, 
having placed “ Holy God We Praise Thy Name” under 
lock and key for ten years, we should sing the Gregorian 
Te Deum. And whether you agree or not with the 
writer’s secret longing on this point, your own opinion is 
cordially invited. 


ACCEPTANCE 


“Master, rest Thy wounded feet. 
See! My hearth is wide.” 

“Son, I find thy welcome sweet, 
Yet through thee I died.” 


“Master, suffer me to lave 
Where Thy blood has dried.” 

“Son, thou givest what I crave, 
Yet through thee I died.” 


“Lord, my soul is dark within: 
Suffer me to hide.” 
“Son, My peace shall enter in, 
Else I had not died.” 
T. D. Rimmer. 
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Some Old Easter Hymns 


DANIEL JosEPH DONAHOE 


appropriate for the season of Easter is the work 

of that most exquisite of all the Latin poets, Adam 
of St. Victor, the song known as Mundi renovatio. While 
the poetic work of Adam shows a profound acquaintance 
with the whole circle of theology and a knowledge of 
Scripture that cannot be characterized as less than won- 
derful, yet the freshness and sweetness breathing through 
it give it a peculiar modern cast. 

Adam of St. Victor lived and died in the twelfth cen- 
tury. He was called by his contemporaries a Briton. 
Whether he was an Englishman or a native of Brittany 
is not certain. It is certain that he was educated at Paris, 
and while still a youth entered the Abbey of St. Victor, 
and was always looked upon as a Frenchman. Seo he pre- 
sumably was. Under his hand the Sequence was developed 
into its final and perfect form. St. Thomas Aquinas in 
his great Sequence, the Lauda Sion, imitates the very form 
of a Sequence of Adam. 

The exact date of the birth or death of Adam is not 
known. He lived during his whole lifetime in the Abbey 
of St. Victor, after entering, and died there some time 
between 1172 and 1192. As a poet he attained a power 
more near to perfection than any other writer of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Archbishop Trench, after setting forth the 
skill and abilities of Adam as a poet, closes his praise by 
the broad statement: “ These and other excellences render 
him, as far as my judgment goes, the foremost among 
the Latin poets of the Middle Ages.” But Dr. John 
Mason Neale, a capital translator of Latin hymns, thinks 
that the praise of Archbishop Trench “hardly does this 
wonderful poet justice.” 

The Easter song here given is one of Adam’s shorter 
poems. It is a good example of his treatment of a sub- 
ject. He handles it lovingly. In the Resurrection of Our 
Lord he shows the coincidence of the natural and spiritual 
Spring. His fond treatment of nature was a new element 
in the poetry of early writers. 

I have made a translation of this poem and attempted 
to treat the subject in the same manner as nearly as pos- 
sible as it is treated in the original. For the reader’s op- 
portunity to observe both the original and my translation 
I offer both. 


p ERHAPS the most delightful of the medieval poems 


Mundi renovatio 
Nova parit gaudia, 
Resurgenti Domino 
Conresurgunt omnia. 
Elementa serviunt, 
Et auctoris sentiunt 
Quanta sint solemnia. 
Ignis volat mobilis, 
Et aer volubilis, 
Fluit aqua labilis, 

* Terra manet stabilis, 
Alta petunt levia, 
Centrum tenent gravia, 
Renovantur omnia. 


Coelum fit serenius, 
Et mare tranquillius, 
Spirat aura levius, 
Vallis nostra floruit ; 
Revirescunt arida 
Recalescunt frigida 
Quia ver intepuit. 
Gelu mortis solvitur, 
Princeps mundi tollitur, 
Et eius destruitur 
In nobis imperium; 
Dum tenere voluit 
In quo nihil habuit, 
Ius amisit proprium. 
Vita mortem superat, 
Homo iam recuperat 
Quod prius amiserat, 
Paradisi gaudium. 
Viam praebet facilem 
Cherubim versatilem 
Amovendo gladium. 


[Translation] 
Spring arrayed in splendor bright 
Fills the world with new delight; 
Christ is risen from the tomb, 
Flowers to greet Him burst in bloom; 
Earth and air in luster shine 
For the festival Divine,— 
Nowhere lingers grief or gloom. 
Kindled by reviving fire, 
Breezes from the South respire; 
Freed from Winter’s icy hand, 
Rills are sparkling through the land; 
Cloudlets flee across the skies, 
Odors from the ground arise,— 
All below is bright and bland. 
Overhead the heavens are fair, 
Calm the sea and mild the air; 
While the dripping dew distils 
O’er the green upon the hills; 
All the vales, where flowers upspring 
To the joys the breezes bring, 
Smile amid the blithesome thrills. 
Loosened from the frost of death, 
Christ the tempter conquereth, 
Slays his power, and bears away 
Man from his unholy sway; 
From the bondage of the tomb 
Unto him new life is come 
With a new and brighter day. 
Life o’ercometh death, and lo! 
Man is freed from guilt and woe, 
Gaineth what he lost of yore,— 
Paradise is his once more; 
And the Angel of the Lord 
Sheathes again the flashing sword,— 
Guides him to the shining shore. 


The following hymn, copied by Daniel in his “ Thesau- 
rus Hymnologicus ” from a thirteenth-century manuscript, 
was a favorite hymn of the time. It is evidently founded 
on the liturgical mystic expression, used in the Church, and 
refers to the seventy days before Easter Sunday, when 
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the Alleluia is not sung. I consider it therefore an Easter 
poem in the proper sense of the word. I have made a 
translation of the ancient hymn, preserving the sentiments 
of the original as nearly as possible, and adapting the 
meter to the musical qualities of the hymn, I give both 
the original and the translation, so that the reader may 
have an opportunity to compare them and, if necessary, 
correct any possible misunderstanding. 


Alleluia, dulce carmen, 
Vox perennis gaudii, 
Alleluia vox suavis 

Est choris coelestibus, 
Quam canunt Dei manentes 
In domo per saecula. 
Alleluia, laeta mater 
Concivis Hierusalem, 
Alleluia vox tuorum 
Civium gaudentium, 
Exsules nos flere cogunt 
Babylonis flumina. 
Alleluia non meremur 
Nunc perenne psallere, 
Alleluia nos reatus 
Cogit intermittere ; 
Tempus instat, quo peracta 
Lugeamus crimina. 

Unde laudando precamur 
Te, beata Trinitas, 

Ut tuum nobis videre 
Pascha des in aethere, 
Quo tibi laeti canamus 
Alleluia iugiter! 


[Translation] 


Alleluia, heavenly anthem 

Voice of everlasting joy! 
’Tis the song the holy angels 

Sing in love without alloy; 
Song that saints on thrones of glory 

In their endless praise employ. 
Sing thy song, O tender Mother, 

Shout, Jerusalem, thy strain; 
Joyful sing the saints in chorus; 

But we lift our voice in vain; 
By the Babylonian River 

Still as exiles we remain. 
In this world are we unworthy 

With unbroken joy to sing; 
Sin has turned the holy music 

To a voice of sorrowing; 
Evermore our deeds of evil 

With remorse our bosoms wring. 
Yet we come with prayers and praises, 

Holy Trinity, to Thee; 
Grant that in Thy shining Eden 

We the heavenly Pasch may see 
Where with angels alleluia 

We may sing eternally. 


A more ancient hymn is that copied by F. J. Mone 
into his great collection of Latin hymns of the Middle 
Ages. It was probably written in the fifth century. The 
author is unknown. I know of no earlier English trans- 
lation than that I have made and present here. It is an 
appropriate Easter song, and I have kept as close to the 
original Latin as I found it possible. I present both the 
original and the translation as appropriate for the season 
of Easter. 
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Alleluia piis edite laudibus, 

Cives aetherei, psallite suaviter 
Alleluia perenne. 

Hine vos perpetui luminis accolas 

Assumet resonans hymniferis choris 
Alleluia perenne. 

Vos urbs eximia suscipiet Dei, 

Quae laetis resonans cantibus excitat 
Alleluia perenne. 

Felici reditu gaudia sumite, 

Reddentes Domino glorificum melos 
Alleluia perenne. 

Almum sidereae iam patriae decus 

Victores capitis, quo canor est iugis 
Alleluia perenne. 

Illinc regis honor vocibus inclytis 

locundo reboat laetoque carmine 
Alleluia perenne. 

Hoc fessis requies, hoc cibus et potus, 

Oblectans reduces, haustibus af fluens, 
Alleluia perenne. 

Nos te suavisonis conditor affatim 

Rerum carminibus laudeque pangimus 
Alleluia perenne. 

Te, Christe, celebrat gloria vocibus 

Nostris omnipotens ac tibi dicimus 
Alleluia perenne. 


[Translation] 


O citizens of Heaven, raise 
Your joyful hymns and songs of praise 
In endless alleluia. 


Amid your homes of glory bring 

Glad choirs of light and love and sing 
An endless alleluia. 

Let all God’s Holy City rise 

And, answering, echo through the skies 
An endless alleluia. 


Let sacred song and antiphon 
Around the King’s eternal throne 
Ring endless alleluia. 


And in your starry halls rejoice, 
Ye saintly conquerors, and voice 
An endless alleluia. 


In honor of the King prolong 
With music sweet and pleasing song 
An endless alleluia. 


Rest for the weary, drink and food 
Is this high hymn of gratitude— 
This endless alleluia. 


O Builder of the World, to Thee 
Our sweetest song shall ever be 
An endless alleluia. 


And, gentle Saviour, evermore 
Unto Thy glory man shall pour 
An endless alleluia. 


The appended poem may be found in the collections of 
Latin hymns both of Daniel and Mone, where it was 
copied from a manuscript of the fourteenth century. The 
author of the original is unknown. A German Easter 
song of the twelfth century, “Christ ist erstanden,” is 
known, and it has been suggested that the Latin hymn 
may be a translation of the German. I think that, how- 


ever, is unlikely. This is a real Easter song. I have made 
my translation correspond as nearly as possible to the 
original. 
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Surrexit Christus hodie 
Humano pro solamine, 
Mortem qui passus pridie 
Miserrimo pro homine. 
Mulieres ad tumulum 
Dona ferunt aromatum, 
Quaerentes Iesum Dominum 
Qui est Salvator hominum, 
Album cernentes angelum 
Annunciantem gaudium: 
Mulieres O tremulae, 

In Galilaeam pergite, 
Discipulis hoc dicite, 

Quod surrexit Rex gloriae, 
Petro dehine et caeteris 
Apparuit apostolis. 

In hoc pascali gaudio 
Benedicamus Domino. 
Gloria tibi, Domine, 

Qui surrexisti e morte. 
Laudetur sancta Trinitas; 
Deo dicamus gratias. 


[Translation] 
Rejoice, O Man, rejoice and sing, 
For risen today is Christ your King. 
For love of man His life He gave, 
For love of man He bursts the grave. 
At early morn the women come 
And bring sweet spices to the tomb. 
They seek within the grave to find 
The Lord, the Saviour of mankind. 
They see an angel robed in white, 
Who gives them tidings of delight. 
“O women, have no fear,” quoth he, 
“But go at once to Galilee; 
And to the sad Disciples say 
That Christ the Lord is risen today.” 
And then, to calm the Apostles’ fears, 
The Risen Christ to all appears. 
So in this joyous Easter time, 
Bring praise to God in prose and rhyme. 
All praise and glory ever be, 
O Risen Saviour, unto Thee. 
To God, the Trinity, up-raise 
Our thankful hearts in song of praise. 


The Easter Sequence may well be given here as a hymn 
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appropriate for the season, and also as a specimen of the 
Sequence passing from the ordinary prose form of Notker 
to the more regular rhythmic and stanzaic form as after- 
ward perfected by Adam of St. Victor. It was written 
some time during the first half of the eleventh century by 
Wipo, the Burgundian poet. At least the “ Catholic En- 
cyclopedia ” gives him credit for the Sequence. “ As the 
only Sequence of the quasi-Notkerian form retained in 
our Missal,” says Msgr. Henry, “it is of great interest 
hymnologically.” The translation which follows is some- 
what free in order to make the versification more formal. 


Victimae paschali laudes immolent Christiani. 


Agnus redemit oves: Christus innocens Patri reconciliavit 
peccatores. 

Mors et vita duello conflixere mirando: dux vitae mortuus, regnat 
vivus 


Dic nobis, Maria, quid vidisti in via? 

Sepulchrum Christi viventis, et gloriam vidi resurgentis: 

Angelicos testes, sudarium et vestes. 

Surrexit Christus spes mea: praecedet vos in Galilaeam. 

Scimus Christum surrexisse a mortuis vere: tu nobis victor Rex 
miserere. Amen. Alleluia. 


[Translation] 


Ye Christians, come, and to the King 
Bring jubilant praise as offering; 

Unto the Paschal Victim raise 

Your voice and hearts in prayer and praise. 
The Lamb redeems the sheep; the Christ 
For Adam’s guilt was sacrificed, 

That so the gates of heaven above 

Should ope for man in peace and love. 

Oh, Death has waged fierce war with Life, 
But failed to gain the sacred strife; 

The King of Life, who drained His veins 
That man might live, now lives and reigns. 
“What hast thou seen,—O Mary, say 
What hast thou seen upon the way?” 
“The broken tomb where Christ hath been,— 
His risen glory have I seen. 

“ Angelic witnesses were there, 

His risen glory to declare; 

The grave is conquered; man is freed; 
And Christ, my Hope, is risen indeed.” 

We know that Christ has burst the tomb 
And lifted man from guilt and doom; 

In mercy save, O Victor King, 

And to our souls salvation bring. 


The Resurrection in Art 


EpyTHE HELEN BROWNE 


fame on a flight of religious sentiment. The 

subject tipped with angel wings or treating of 
the aura-crowned figure of the Saviour, executed by the 
magic hand of a Leonardo, a Murillo or a Raphael, is 
bound to rise to a place among world masterpieces. So 
we have the Last Supper, the Immaculate Conception, 
the Sistine Madonna, to mention an outstanding trio. As 
artists have been inspired to delineate Christ’s mysterious 
birth, His life and the tragedy of His Passion, so they 
have depicted the glory of His rising. The Resurrec- 


M ‘me on of art soar into the air of immortal 


tion, the precious gift within the shell of the Easter 
egg, the silver lining to the purple cloud of Lent, has 
been interpreted by the masters with variety of grace. 
It is a happy subject with the smile of Spring and the 
budding promise of Nature upon it; subject and art have 
combined and have produced noble works. 

A Vatican Resurrection, by that versatile artist, 
Raphael, is painted on wood. The risen Christ is the 
Lover of mankind who, as He is lifted on clouds, 
stretches out His Hand in benediction. In the sleeping 
guards one recognizes the portraits of Raphael and Pe- 
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rugino. The picture shows Raphael’s study of human 
form and exactness of line. This Resurrection came into 
possession of the Vatican in 1815; it was originally 
painted for the Church of S. Francesco, Perugia, and 
was carried to Paris in 1797 and has been engraved by 
Graffonara. 

Perugino is close by his fellow-artist in the Vatican 
in his arched painting of the Resurrection, also on wood. 
He loved to decorate his work, loved to sink it in filmy 
landscape bankground. So Christ steps from an oval- 
shaped frame, a disk design covers the front of the tomb, 
and blurred scenery softens the whole. As Raphael has 
modeled Perugino and himself, so Perugino gives the 
drowsy youth at the right the features of Raphael and 
incorporates himself in the escaping soldier. This Resur- 
rection was painted for the Church of S. Francesco de’ 
Conventuali, Perugia. 

Luca Signorelli has handsomely embellished a temple 
of God with a fresco in the Cathedral at Orvieto. There 
is no ascending Christ, for the artist interprets the Resur- 
rection rather than dramatizes the event. Archangels, 
with spanning wings of indigo and green fluttering against 
a golden sky, awaken the dead. Skeletons and nudes 
climb up between cracks in the earth. Signorelli is an 
acknowledged master of grouping; nowhere is his ability 
better demonstrated than in the groups reunited in this 
day of their resurrection. For lying so long in their 
graves the nudes are rather plump, but Signorelli’s figures 
are always muscular and fleshy. The fresco is note- 
worthy for the expression of ecstasy on skeleton cheek- 
bones and in the backward throw of the heads. 

Giotto’s fresco of the Resurrection in Arena Chapel, 
Padua, is one of a series of panels representative of the 
peak of fourteenth-century Italian art. The benign 
figure of Christ is caught in a slow movement of depar- 
ture from Magdalen and from the two angels. Except 
for the cluster of flowers at Christ’s feet, executed in all 
fineness of detail, Giotto has created a winter scene, with 
his chilly white landscape. The Christ of this picture is 
considered Giotto’s most beautiful conception of Jesus 
in Resurrection glory. 

The art galleries of Europe are adorned with examples 
of the Resurrection. The canvas in the Louvre by An- 
nibale Carracci, dated 1593, was painted for the mer- 
chants Luchini, but in 1685 was purchased for Louis 
XIV for 4,000 livres. Carracci portrays not only the 


glory of Christ but the astounding miracle of self-resur- ° 


rection. He places a soldier asleep across the sealed 
sepulcher, suggesting that only by Divine power does 
Christ arise. The Lord is the center of a huge wreath of 
angels. Carracci has given Christ the patriarchal look of 
God the Father. 

Because of his love of strong, rich color, Mantegna 
in his picture on wood in the National Gallery, London, 
presents an original Resurrection. Artists usually con- 
ceive the risen Christ against a white or pale color 
scheme. Angel robes, dawn, lilies, the death-pale body, 
favor a “white” treatment. But Mantegna defied con- 
vention and robed Christ in ruby red mantle. He stands, 
by the tomb, vivid and dominant over death. The com- 


ot, peice emer 
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pleteness of expression on the faces of Christ and the 
soldiers is attained partly by Mantegna’s knowledge of 
engraving. He studied under the goldsmith Niccola and 
has left fifty plates. The National Gallery bought the 
wood painting from A. W. Thibaudeau for £300. 

The Resurrection, also on wood, by Raffaellino del 
Garbo, executed for the Church of Monte Oliveto, in 
Florence, now hanging in the Florence Academy, is 
this Italian artist’s masterpiece. Every detail shows the 
master’s hand—the soldier struggling under the killing 
weight of the fallen cover of the sepulcher, the crowded 
background, the guards fleeing in stupefied terror. Yet 
for a masterpiece the figure of Christ disappoints. There 
is no triumphant lift to His Body, no beaming look of the 
Victor in His Face. The figure sags, the face is weak in 
expression. 

An elaborate gallery picture of the Resurrection comes 
from the palette of Fra Filippino Lippi. It is the treasure 
of the Munich Gallery and includes a predella highly 
wrought with illustration. Fra Lippi gives his work a 
living touch by painting Christ appearing to His Mother 
with the bruised stigmata of Crucifixion upon Him, and 
by introducing into the winged company of angels, figures 
who had influenced His Life—God the Father, Whom He 
had well pleased, Gabriel, who had announced His Birth. 
The predella includes saintly personages attending their 
Lord as He steps forth, radiant, from the tomb. St. 
Clara, St. Catharine of Siena, St. Dominic, and St. Ber- 
nardino of Siena greet Him at silvery dawn. The Bare- 
foot Monks of Palco once possessed Fra Lippi’s Resur- 
rection. A disciple of Leonardo da Vinci, Il Sodoma, has 
also paid tribute to the Resurrection with a stroke of 
genius. His picture in Naples Museum is a painting on 
wood, signed and dated 1535. It formerly excited the 
faithful to piety in the Church of S. Tomasco, Naples. 
Christ with swirling banner, floats among clouds, leaving 
sentinal angels by the tomb. 

For the hero-worshipping Tintoretto, Christ in the 
victorious hour of Resurrection was a recurrent inspira- 
tion. This artist has done four Resurrections of which 
the canvas in the Palazzo Pitti, Florence, is most char- 
acteristic. It exemplifies how Tintoretto loved to slant 
figures. The Pitti Resurrection is painted in conventional 
manner of Christ in glory above the tomb with soldiers 
blinded by light, dashing for safety to their tents. An- 
other treatment of the scene is Tintoretto’s picture in the 
Church of S. Giorgio Maggiore, Venice. It shows the 
Easter Christ surrounded by portraits of the Monsini 
family. In “Stones of Venice” Ruskin labels the Tin- 
toretto Resurrection in the Scuola di S. Rocco, Venice, as 
“ characteristic of the worst points of Tintoretto.” A 
great deal of action and noise is suggested. Debris flies 
around as Christ breaks through the sepulcher and the 
angels seem to fear the impact of stone on stone. The 
Marys save the tone of peace that should pervade every 
Resurrection. Like Signorelli, Tintoretto has devoted a 
canvas to symbolism and interpretation of the Resurrec- 
tion. His work in the Church of S. Cassiano, Venice, 
has been described as a picture of “ saints thinking about 
the Resurrection.” At the tomb sit St. Cassiano in flow- 
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ing canonicals with St. Cecilia. Below, an angel plays 
an organ. Surrounding space abounds in cherubs. This 
picture has also been classically described by Ruskin. 

_ The last Italian master to be mentioned in this resume 
is a sculptor, the famous Luca della Robbia, the prize 
blossom of that illustrious family tree of Della Robbia. 
He was assigned by the authorities to fashion a relief in 
enameled terra cotta for the Duomo and chose the Resur- 
rection. It is the decoration of the tympanum of the door 
of the Sagrestia Nuova, and companion to his Cantoria 
above. The group of Christ, angels and sleeping knights 
illustrates the artist’s ability—to foreshqrten with ex- 
quisite symmetry, to convey in stone the repose of arm 
and limb, to carve soul into the face of Christ, to design 
costume with infinite delicacy. Even Donatello must bow 
before Della Robbia’s modeling of the knight at Christ’s 
feet. The Divine countenance is reminiscent of Della 
Robbia’s Apostles of Pazzi Chapel and in the Impruneta 
Altars. The Cantoria is considered della Robbia’s best 
work in marble and the tympanum Resurrection his su- 
preme relief in terra cotta. 

Murillo, Spain’s foremost ecclesiastical painter, was 
especially equipped by disposition and genius, to repre- 
sent the ethereal, spiritual subject of Our Lord’s Resur- 
rection. Murillo was a devout son of the Church and a 
painter unsurpassed in estilo vaporoso or vapory style, the 
clothing of subject in atmosphere and cloud drapery. A 
charming Murillo Resurrection hangs in the Academia of 
S. Fernando, Madrid. It once belonged to the Convent of 
the Merced Calzada, Seville, but was transported by Mar- 
shal Soult and returned to Madrid in 1814. 

A master work, although consistently and solidly beau- 
tiful as a whole, has individual excellencies. Ruben’s 
pictures are characterized by daring innovation of pose 
er grouping; Rossetti conceives with startling realism; 
romance and legend animate Botticelli’s canvasses. So 
the Dutch master, Rembrandt, is noted for his skill in 
chiaroscuro or handling of light and shadow. His arched 
Resurrection in the Munich Gallery is a study of the artist 
at his best. Christ is helped to rise by an angel who re- 
moves the stone. He is clad, not in flowing garments but 
in binding cerements. “ The Angel Rolling the Stone from 
the Sepulcher of Christ” is a choice contribution by the 
English artist, William Blake. Many of Blake’s pictures 
have to do with death so it is not surprising that he was 
moved to paint a Resurrection. The work is ablaze with 
heavenly light, toned down by the sable wings of a hover- 
ing angel. 

The Resurrection of Christ, touched by the fire of 
great masters, has added to the world’s precious store of 
religious art. 


VERONICA 


{t is but a wisp of a thing, Lord, my life— 

A soiled kerchief that was once fair white linen. 

But I wrap it about Thee, that it may staunch for a moment 
The tears and the sweat and the blood, 

And that uncaring men may no longer look upon Thy derelection. 
Wilt Thou seal it now—forever—with some faint, far grace 


Of Thy Holy Face? 
KATHERINE Brécy. 
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Prohibition Is a Success 


ANDREW McBrIDE 


Pp ROHIBITION, I find, really has prohibited some- 

thing; you never see the “ growler” any more. We 
have “ lickers,” beers, ales, cordials, wines in abundance, 
in every State, especially those which are most enthusi- 
astic for Prohibition, and in every city a great assort- 
ment of “ what-have-you?” In addition to all this, we 
contribute to the support of the families of large numbers 
of prohibition administrators, deputy administrators, 
agents in charge of enforcement, permit-men—and coast 
guards. As a Senator recently said, the drys have a law 
and both drys and wets have plenty to drink. What could 
be fairer? 

It has been said that the greatest evil of Prohibition 
has been the corruption of the coast guard. Personally, 
I do not know any coast guards who have been corrupted, 
but I here report some facts very pertinent to their gen- 
eral and particular defection. I will also relate a true 
story to show how the rum runners are going to remedy 
this sad state of affairs in 1929. 

Last summer I sojourned at a lake where Uncle Sam’s 
guards are waging an uneven battle. Canada, with her 
attractive stock, lies just over the water, and the shores 
of the lake are many miles long. Night after night cases 
of alcoholic beverages are brought over at some one point 
or another. While groups of coast guards patrol the area 
near which a landing was made the night before, ten 
miles down or up another coup is being made. These are 
very successful enterprises, for from 2,500 to 25,000 cases 
are brought over at a time, and the situation is really 
fraught with very little danger. 

Three young men formed one particular group of coast 
guards sent to police a lonely shore where a “ scanda- 
lous” large amount of liquor had been brought over in 
one night. My neighbor, a man of means and leisure, had 
his summer cellar well stocked against the ravages of a 
warm wave. Being a friendly and hospitable creature, 
he soon became on even terms with these young coast 
guards. One word led to another and soon one drink led 
to the next, and while these young defenders of the shores 
were eloquently expanding on the futility of their errand, 
over some good Canadian ale, ghostly lights flashed up 
or down the lake—signals of safe approaches. Do you 
think my neighbor was a rum-runner in another form? 
I do not know. 

Of more recent date, I have details of intriguing in- 
terest. Lonsdale is a popular resort city and its chief 
attraction lies in the quality and quantity of its hostelries. 
At any season of the year, Lonsdale is popular with its 
invigorating air, its length of boardwalk, its attractive 
shops, its general show of well-being. Lonsdale has its 
press agents, its go-getters of prosperity, and yearly 
thousands of Babbitts descend upon it, in convention 
called. These delegates always plan a publicity campaign 
for their line of trade, and quietly hope to make some 
“whoopee,” after the business meetings are adjourned. 

In one of the largest, to say nothing of the most ex- 
clusive, of these hotels, a convention came to order not 
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long ago. The preliminaries had progressed in the proper 
order; correspondence as to rates had been exchanged; 
reservations had been made; suites of rooms were gradu- 
ally filled. All was in order, yet the customary note of 
sought-for publicity was lacking. Those little white letters 
that are juggled around so nonchalantly on the green 
baize board in the lobby of every hotel did not resolve 
themselves into any tangible result. 

The hotel was crowded, the convention convened. Yet, 
the soft tread of silence was the order of the day; these 
business men were perfect gentlemen and very reserved. 
A certain factotum of the hotel, accustomed to long years 
of placating the demands of men of affairs, became cu- 
rious at the sight of so many men who seemed to have 
no membership in the Boosters’ Club. What, no publicity? 
As all good managers will do, he made inquiries as to 
satisfaction of details, comfort of delegates, and finally 
asked what line of business this large group of convention 
men really represented. (Their title as given was a non- 
committal one.) 

This convention was “ The————Annual Convention 
of the United Bootleggers of the State of-——————.” 
They had met in all solemnity to formulate plans of the 
ensuing year, and to look back over the mistakes of the 
past one. 

They decided in motion form to adopt a uniform “cut.” 
In other words, these business men from all over a large 
State, promised to “cut” their liquors to a certain per- 
centage, leaving it strong enough so that the purveyors 
of their stock could make another “cut” before retail- 
ing it to the “trade.” That was in line with the best 
practice of modern business. 

They decided to rectify one particular mistake which 
had proved most disastrous to their profit in 1928. They 
had believed in the coast guard in 1928—and the coast 
guard had failed them. They had been betting dollars to 
doughnuts, or highballs, that when tribute is given, pro- 
tection results. Alas and alack! It seems Uncle Samuel’s 
coast guards had been accepting tribute, in large doses 
and amounts, and had been “ double-crossing ” the givers. 
They took the money and then they hi-jacked the goods, 
selling the contraband for private profit. 

We can picture the meeting in session. After debates, 
tilts, arguments, the telling of anecdotes, the following 
resolution words itself under the pencil of the secretary 
who is straining every nerve to catch the spirit of both 
the preamble and the motion: 


RESOLVED: That at this———Annual Convention of the 
United Bootleggers of the State of ——————during the year 1929, 
the United States coast guards will receive neither goods nor 
money in exchange for protection. It is hereby moved and 
seconded that inasmuch as we have lost our money and our goods 
through the instrumentality of the coast guard, we shall trans- 
port our goods without their protection. We regard this move 
as more successful to our particular omganized trade. 


The motion was carried unanimously ; the coast guards 
are out of luck, at least in that particular State, and this 
particular year. 

P. S. This is not a parable that I have been telling. 
It is a true story. ; 
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GOOD FRIDAY 


The priest unveiled the crucifix, and I 
‘ent up—but oh, my heart was cold and dry !— 
To kiss His image who once heard “ Crucify!” 


Tears rained from Peter down the rugged rock 
When thrice denying he heard the crowing cock: 
I dull-eyed, with my sins a countless flock. 


I kissed Christ’s bleeding bosom in my turn— 
Death-cold, I colder. Would that I could learn 
That piteousness with which the strong saints burn! 


After me came a woman, shabby but neat, 
And old. Seizing the cross, she found a sweet 
Pang kissing the wounded face, hands, side and feet. 


Compassionate and hungry, in eager bliss 
Crucified with Him! Would that I could kiss, 
Dear stranger, your poor faltering feet for this! 


THEODORE MAYANARD. 


WITHIN THE TOMB 


This Calvary... 
’Tis still as déath, as cold as clay, 
Lone as a ruined caravanserai; 
And the one perfume 
That pervades the gloom 
Is the odor of myrrh from the walled-in tomb. 
Black cypress and black ivy wind 
Across the granite wall, and bind 
The sealed stone; 
While the night winds moan 
Through the ghosts of clouds on the moon-beams blown. 
The stalwart sentinels in sleep 
Are sunk; there is no one there to weep 
O’er the thorn-crowned Head 
Of a dear Son dead, 
Or to watch by the Cross where His Heart has bled. 
Alone, alone, in the tomb He lies, 
And only the breeze-blown cypress sighs, 
And a branch of yew 
Weeps tears of dew. ... 
That He came, for the sins of the world, unto 
This Calvary... . 
R. F. Grapy, S.J. 


AT EASTERTIDE 


I know of nothing mellower than the chime 
Of Easter bells that run 
Down morning winds. What holier than the time 
They glorify, in exalted ringing rhyme, 
The triumph of God's Son! 
Brave Alleluias ring for leagues away 
Into tomorrows where the east breaks gray, 
Resounding, too, down vistas, still and far, 
Between the sunset and the dawn’s first star, 
The land of yesterday. 


I dream of other music, blesséd, too, 

Like that of Easter morns, 
All sweet with grace and sacramental dew, 
A Saviour’s golden promise breaking through 

Life’s tragic crown of thorns; 
With fading chimes from out the long ago, 
What fairer, when death’s winds, gathering low 
Across the world, make all its music dumb, 
Than summons to my resurrection come 

While angels’ trumpets blow! 

Carotyn Ruts Doran. 
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Education 


Inspiration in English Class 
Epwarp F. GareEScHE, S.J. 

T it necessary, of course, to have a great deal of system 

in education. Where a number of children are 
gathered into one class and taught together, order and 
method are quite essential if any work is to be done. The 
system of tasks and exercises, of tests and examinations, 
secures uniformity and exactness. Yet it has its dangers 
and its pitfalls. 

One great danger, and an obvious one, is that routine, 
system, the reducing of studies to a method, tend to dis- 
courage originality and initiative and to reduce minds and 
imaginations to a common level. The child who is beset 
with system cannot develop originality with so free and 
spontaneous a power as it might under less conventional 
surroundings. What is gained in accuracy may be lost 
in spontaneity, and while the exact studies do not suffer 
from the system, the liberal branches are sometimes de- 
cidedly injured by it. Particularly is this true of English 
composition. Self-expression is spontaneous to the child. 
To talk is as natural to it as to breathe. Setting down its 
words with pen and ink is only another form of self-ex- 
pression and it may be made a very attractive exercise. 
Some children at least have within them a natural craving 
for this manner of self-expression. They are the material 
of which writers are made. 

But if the teacher’s whole purpose is to carry out a 
schedule and to make the pupils go through a certain 
drudgery prescribed by the curriculum, the inward in- 
spiration to write is cramped and stunted. Instead of 
coming to look on English composition as a natural, 
pleasant thing, a congenial exercise for leisure hours, the 
pupil grows to consider it a tedious task, part of the 
school-day grind and with as little relation to real life and 
leisure moments as algebra has. 

The experienced teacher, looking back over the years, 
will have no difficulty in recognizing in detail the truth of 
this remark. We can all verify it from our own childish 
experiences. There are very few authors who trace the 
beginning of their career to school exercises. Those for- 
mal compositions, written to order on a subject assigned, 
have very little in common with the fine rush of personal 
inspiration which is the beginning of real writing. Not 
here is the source of future authorship, but rather in the 
spontaneous bits of personal writing which the student 
does between times for the sake of expressing some 
thought that is his own and that struggles to be put into 
words. 

When these compositions come back to the pupil cov- 
ered with marks in blue pencil, they are still less inspiring 
as a motive to future authorship. Rather they suggest 
what a bewildering thing this English language is, and 
how many rules the innocent and unwary may violate in 
a single page. If in addition the careful teacher criticizes 
ideas as well as expressions and seeks to impose a personal 
bias on the child’s awakening mind, the effect of these 
systematic tasks is more deadening still. Literature, for 
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better or for worse, is personal expression, and the only 
reason even a grown-up can sometimes give for saying 
a thing in one good way rather than the other, or for 
saying this thing rather than that, is personal preference. 
If this personal preference is suppressed and denied, the 
joy is effectively removed from literary composition. 

Another serious discouragement about systematic ex- 
ercises in composition is that they lack an audience. To 
write for no one in particular, with the sense that no one 
will ever read what we are writing, is no incentive to 
authorship, but quite the contrary. School compositions 
are for the most part of this uninspiring kind. They are 
written to order, for no one to read, and their destination, 
after they have been criticized and excoriated with blue 
pencilings, is the teacher’s waste-basket. Under such con- 
ditions the most impetuous urge to composition would 
suffer somewhat of a setback. English composition, cut 
and dried, reduced to a daily task and duty, becomes thus 
a treadmill where the muscles of grammar may be greatly 
exercised, but where little progress is made along the free 
road of self-expression. 

It is well to call attention to these things from the stand- 
point of the child, because the teacher of English will 


thus be encouraged to offset this disadvantage of the sys- 


tem by personal effort to encourage and inspire the bud- 
ding authorship of pupils by means outside the routine of 
English exercises. Else, sunk in the rut of system, sur- 
rounded always with definite tasks to be imposed, ex- 
aminations to be encountered and system to be carried out, 
the teacher is likely to forget the great purpose of in- 
struction in English which is, first of all, to secure for the 
pupil an intelligent appreciation and consequent earnest 
love of the best in English literature, and secondly, the 
power to express himself as properly, effectively and ex- 
actly as his talents and nature will allow. 

To secure this desirable end the teacher must take spe- 
cial pains to provide, beyond and beside the system, some 
effective means of inspiring the pupil with personal love 
for literature and personal ambition for self-expression. 
How this may be done depends on the talent of the pupil 
and the teacher, and on their circumstances. Still, some 
general suggestions may be made. 

First of all, so far as possible, the class in English 
should be made attractive and agreeable. Everyone knows 
that many distinguished authors have been launched on 
their career not by the English classes, which they de- 
tested, but by the surreptitious reading which they did 
betweenwhiles. The exercises and the grind of class they 
cordially hated. Yet genius found its way between the 
bars of system. Unhappily such geniuses are rare and 
the average boy or girl must be made to like the English 
class itself. If they dislike it, they will, of course, sub- 
mit to its wearinesses and drudgery while at school, but 
in after days they will detest and avoid what has become 
distasteful to them by its unpleasant school-day associa- 
tions. 

To make the class in English delightful and attractive 
is, therefore, part of the duty of the teacher who wishes 
sincerely to educate her pupils not only for school, but 


for life. Nor is this statement a yielding to the popular- 
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educational heresy that everything must be made pleasant. 
There are some branches in which the overcoming of 
difficulties and weariness is a part of the efficacy of the 
training. In English, too, for all one may work to make 
it pleasant, there will be enough of tedium and drudgery. 
But unlike some other branches, the art of writing needs 
to be made attractive if it is to be persevered in. Here, 
of a truth, system without inspiration is dead. 

The methods of making English delightful to the child 
will necessarily vary with the class and with the teacher. 
It is impossible to reduce this also to a system, but one 
may make some suggestions. This article will not suffice 
to contain the hints we should like to give and so they 
must be deferred to another paper. But the mere fact 
that the teacher is anxious to make the class attractive and 
interesting will in itself ensure improvement. 

A little ingenuity will also enable the teacher to supply 
that lack of an audience which is a deadening feature of 
school exercises. Compositions may be read in class, and 
praise given to those which deserve it. The pupils may 
be made to exchange compositions and to give one an- 
other comments and appreciations. Best of all, the more 
excellent compositions may sometimes be got into print. 
This last is the greatest encouragement, as it is the most 
natural incentive to writing. Ifthe pupil thinks that there 
is even a distant possibility that what he is writing will 
be read in print, he will be immensely stimulated, because 
the natural end of writing is to be read. 

We remember teaching a class in English the members 
of which had never written for publication in their lives. 
We proposed to them to see how many articles they could 
get into the college paper. Class exercises were directed 
to that end. The best of every set of compositions was 
submitted for publication in the college magazine. As a 
consequence, the industry of that class was tremendously 
excited. Some forty articles and poems by its members 
saw the light in the course of the scholastic year. Boys 
who had no hope before of ever “ breaking into print ”’ as 
they expressed it, now kindled with the possibility that 
some one of their efforts might hit the mark. The con- 
tributions were not all from a few, but every scholar who 
had a particle of talent for writing scored at least once 
during the year. One of the pupils, in particular, had 
written a story which, though rude in form, had some 
possibilities. But the editor sent it back. “ Rewrite it,” 
we suggested, “and perhaps it will go through.” With 
an industry that he had never shown before in English 
composition, the boy painfully rewrote the story. But 
again it was rejected. Wishing to soften the shock of 
this second disappointment, we suggested, “If you write 
it over once more perhaps it might be good enough.” 
“Father,” said the boy, with unexpected feeling—“ I 
would write this over and over, from now till the end of 
the year, if I thought there were any chance of getting it 
into print.” Yet he was a boy whom one would have 
thought far removed from any ambition of authorship. 

The need for Catholic writers will continue to increase 
as our people grow more and more educated. Even for 
those graduates who do not enter the field of authorship, 
to be able to express themselves decently in print is a 
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valuable accomplishment and one which they have a right 
to expect from a Catholic school course. By making the 
reading and writing of English delightful and attractive, 
we may ensure the development of whatever talent each 
child possesses. It is worth while, then, for every teacher 
to put inspiration into the system of teaching English. 


Sociology 


When Will They Stop Drinking? 


JouHN WILTBYE 

ITH growing admiration have I read and re-read 

the paper contributed to America under the title 
“Will They Stop Drinking?” by the Rev. Daniel M. 
O’Connell, S.J. As I gather his answer, Dean O’Connell 
believes that our college boys will stop drinking some day, 
somewhere—provided that we do not drag them too 
roughly along the path of temperance leading to the steep 
hill of total abstinence. The consummation in question is 
like death, which, as ghostly men tell us, will come some 
day, somewhere, but when and where we do not know. 
All our duty is to wait for it, and watch. 

I confess that I do not like this solution. We are wait- 
ing, but I am not sure that we are employing much time 
in watching. A dipsomaniac, either in esse or, as the 
learned Dr. Blimber would remark, in posse, does not 
ask for actual encouragement. He is quite satisfied if you 
turn your eye the other way. 

Deans are too patient. Their emulation of the virtues 
of Job tapers at times to a vice. When the house is ablaze 
we desiderate a little more action and a little less re- 
flection on the nature of fire. 

Let us consider John Jones, Jun. Brought home in a 
sea-going hack at five of the morning after a college 
dance, he is dumped at your doorstep by a taxi driver 
who thinks that the administration of first-aid treatment 
absolves him from further activity. I may summon all 
my optimism and hope that if John Jones, Jun., ultimately 
tires of the hilarity that has to be bovght from a boot- 
legger, he may escape a drunkard’s grave. My first im- 
pulse—wrong, no doubt—is to give him a good hiding. 

But what shall I do with him? I admit that many a 
youthful toper, recognizing his folly in time, has become 
an excellent citizen, prudent to the point of carrying both 
goloshes and umbrella when he travels in April. But I 
believe that more brands are plucked from the burning 
by a policy of action, swift, direct, even violent, than by 
gentle slaps on the wrist. My figures are mixed, I know, 
but what I am trying to say is this: that, in my judg- 
ment, fond aspirations and fervent prayers by parents, 
guardians, and teachers will never put down this disgust- 
ing drunkenness which is fast becoming a usual accom- 
paniment of social affairs among our young people. 

Will someone please arise to enlighten my ignorance, 
and to explain the apparent impotence or indifference of 
our colleges in the matter of dances, hops, proms, and 
what-not, conducted by students and alumni? May I be 
told why it is that year after year a college must stand 
by helpless, until the problem is solved by the police or 
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the inn-keepers? Dances, hops, proms, and what-not are 
profitable affairs, say the bonifaces, but the hotel gets a 
bad name when the serpent wriggles out of the wine bowl 
to hiss all over the corridors and lobby, and finally brings 
in the constabulary. There is something seriously wrong 
when a college is so weak in the Faculty that it cannot 
protect its name from scandal, or take measures that will 
prevent a frat dance from ending as a drunken orgy. 

I quite agree with Dean O’Connell that one of the 
worst ways of wiping out the evil is a Billy Sunday re- 
vival. The Church, it seems to me, abhors Puritanism 
as she abhors sin. Either is an extreme that encourages 
the growth of evil. Every man who hopes to attack in- 
temperance, not for the fun of a blooming row, but to 
lessen it, must range himself with Cardinal Manning in 
refusing to work with those who contend, against the 
teaching of sane philosophy, that alcohol is the creature 
of the devil, and any use of it sinful. Pulpit thumping is 
as useless in this campaign as those lurid illustrations 
of gizzards burnt out by whiskey which once adorned 
our school physiologies. Emotionalism is as bad as too 
much rum: you wake up the next morning to wonder 
what you said and did, and to feel ashamed of yourself 
for trying to steer without a rudder. 

I doubt much if horrible examples ever converted any- 
body: in any case, to rest a stern resolution on a basis 
compounded of emotion and fear is balancing a fifty-six 
pound weight on a butterfly’s egg. Possibly, the thing can 
be done. In view of Einstein and the newer theories on 
the ultimate constitution of matter, a denial might be 
rash. But I feel confident that the egg and the weight 
could not be bounced about long before something would 
give way. And our young man with his resolution most 
assuredly will be bounced about in these hectic days of 
fanaticism and the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Dean O’Connell hits close to the heart of the question 
when he writes that it is “the bravado spirit” that sells 
whiskey to collegians. The boys really don’t like the stuff. 
It isn’t whiskey, it isn’t rum, it isn’t even gin. It’s some 
stuff in a bottle which Remsen of Johns Hopkins could 
not analyze, and which no palate that is human can relish. 
But to youthful eyes it’s fifteen men on the dead man’s 
chest, it’s doubloons and the Spanish Main, it’s adven- 
ture. The uncorking of a bottle will transport them to 
the plains over which the towers and battlements of Car- 
cassonne loom faintly in the mist, and a sip of stuff con- 
cocted in a filthy attic will lower the drawbridge and con- 
duct them to the great hall. It’s a curious lure. Napoleon 
once said that he bestowed ribbons because he knew that 
men were ruled by toys and gew-gaws. Probably he was 
right. At any rate, our young collegians appear to be 
ruled by bottles. 

In a pungent page Thackeray somewhere refers to five- 
bottle parsons, and the days when a host failed in his 
duty if he failed to drink his guests under the table; and 
he rejoices that drunkenness is no longer a sign of good 
breeding. All we who have gone beyond the half-century 
mark grew up in that social atmosphere. Intemperance 
was ill-bred; a man must carry his liquor like a gentle- 
man, or carry none at all; and a drawn cork did not 
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mean—as in these days—that all the bottles be drained 
at one sitting. Men were nice in their choice of liquor. 
They could make drinking a sign of amity, a fine art, one 
of the thousand little things that, taken in the mass, in- 
dicate civilization. And there were others who admitted 
all this, and came between no man and his ale, yet took 
none for themselves. You no more forced a cocktail on 
a guest twenty years ago than you constrained him to 
devour a Banbury bun. 

Cervantes, it is said, laughed away the flummery that 
had gathered around Spain’s chivalry. Can the combined 
wisdom of our Deans devise some method of laughing 
the bottle away from the college boy and his sister? Pos- 
sibly; but until they succeed, why not try measures that 
smack of sternness? 

Dean O’Connell writes wisely on the necessity of link- 
ing temperance with Christian principles. But he agrees 
that no natural aid to temperate living should be neglected. 
Will he meet me in my Catonian proposition that intem- 
perance in the use of alcoholic beverages, on the campus 
or off, be hereafter denominated a disorderly conduct 
which merits instant expulsion? 

This discipline, I admit, is purely external. It does not 
go to the heart of the question. I also know that it is on 
the statute books of every college. I wish I knew, further, 
that it was invariably enforced. I don’t think it is. 

To us seniors Prohibition is a joke, when it is not a 
scandal or a national tragedy. To the college boy, how- 
ever, not Prohibition, but drunkenness is a joke. I am 
told that the subject cannot be mentioned in serious dis- 
course without evoking hee-haws of liberal laughter. By 
due promulgation of the penalty, and by its merciless en- 
forcement, let us show him that we do not share his 
sense of humor. St. Paul’s advice to Timothy is quoted 
often enough. We may well quote some terrible passages 
which he wrote concerning drunkenness. 

Again let me note that this discipline is merely puni- 
tive. But our efforts to build up character in our students 
will be taken more seriously when they realize that we 
do not consider drunkenness in boys and girls a light 
matter. 


With Scrip and Staff 


ITH the convening of the Catholic Peace Associa- 

tion in Washington, at the Catholic University, for 
April 2 and 3, the central thought will undoubtedly be 
the immense, as yet unplumbed significance for world 
peace of the settlement of the Roman Question by the 
reconciliation of the Holy See and Italy. 

Writing in the German Vaterland, last month, Count 
Gonzague de Reynold, Professor in the University of 
Berne and Swiss delegate to the League of Nations, 
pointed out what must be the underlying thought of all 
intelligent Catholics at the present moment. 


Has not the Church looked for the establishment of peace 
among men as a social objective? During, and after the War, 
Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI consecrated their glorious 
reigns to restless effort for the restoration of peace of Christ 
amongst Christian peoples. But, in order to attain this end, or, 
at least, to approach it, should we not begin to remove the focal 
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points of conflict in Europe, as well as in all parts of the world? 
Order and unity will then be established, or re-established, where 
they do not exist, or exist no longer. The Roman Question, 
however, was undoubtedly an open wound, a source of friction, 
a hearthstone of conflicts. A Catholic, therefore, wished for its 
solution not simply because he was looking for the reparation of 
an objective injustice, but also because he was concerned about 
peace in Italy, in Europe, in the whole world. The solution of 
the Roman Question seemed to him as desirable as the solution 
of any of the other burning questions or vexed problems in any 
other of the five parts of the world. 


Nor can we pass unheeding the other striking words 
of Count de Reynold: “ When a Catholic visits the Pope, 
he does not wish to go, as it were, to a foreign country, to 
stand under a foreign ruler, who, in certain instances, 
could take hostile measures against him. He wants to 
tread upon an entirely free, an exclusively Catholic 
Papal territory.” 





HAT the pacifying influence of the solution of the 

Roman Question is widely felt, appears even from the 
comments of those who are naturally unfavorable to the 
Holy See. Even where not liked or suspected, it is felt to 
be 1) a solution, not a makeshift; 2) a solution of surpris- 
ing simplicity; and 3) a solution extremely profitable, at 
least for the parties directly interested in it. The very 
contradictoriness of the comments, where these happen to 
be unfavorable, bears this out. 

In its issue for March 2, the German Allgemeine 
Rundschau prints a selection of European press com- 
ments, chiefly German, which offer a good indication of 
the way in which the new settlement will be taken by the 
different elements abroad. Particularly noticeable is the 
comparative mildness of the German Protestant press, 
which, in former years, was so bitterly censorious of any- 
thing Papal or favorable to the Pope. 

The Kdélnische Zeitung finds simply an increase of 
prestige for both Italy and the Pope. The Deutsche Al- 
lgemeine Zeitung finds it a notable achieve.aent for the 
benefit of Italian policies in the Near East. The Deutsche 
Tageszeitung points out that “Italy will take the place 
of France as an official protector of Christendom in the 
Near East.” A similar notion is expressed by the Ber- 
liner Tagblatt, which sees no cause for German anxiety 
in the treaty. The strongly Protestant Vossische Zeitung 
sees a new era arising for the Catholic Church, by which 
it becomes the “spiritual heir of moribund religious 
Liberalism.” The new position of the Papacy will en- 
able it to maintain its “ purely spiritual” character. 

Viennese Socialists, however, are thrown into alarm 
by what they blindly declaim against as a reactionary 
movement in Italy. “The blackrobes are again in the 
saddle; Fascism is attaining international power.” On 
the other hand, the “freethinking” Neuer Wiener 
Journal sees an infinitely smaller danger to “ the tradition 
of free thought” in the ending of disagreement between 
the Holy See and Italy, than in the brutal, destructive 
forces of Bolshevism in the heart of Vienna. “ We 


prefer to put an end to an ancient kulturkampf in the 
South of Europe through an honorable peace so that we 
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can thoroughly arm ourselves to do battle with a new, a 
much greater and more threatening enemy to civilization 
in the East of Europe.” 





URNING to Catholic commentators, we find some 

notable utterances. Dr. Edmund Raitz von Frentz, 
leading German Catholic press correspondent in Rome, 
prophecies that “there will be nothing more fascinating 
for the church historian of the future than to unravel the 
tangled threads which Clio’s loom spun into a perfect 
work of art on the memorable day of February 11, 1929, 
when peace was concluded in the Lateran Palace between 
the Papacy and Italy.” The writer lays special stress on 
unwearying efforts of a small, but select group of lead- 
ing Catholic laymen in Italy to form the opinion of the 
Government and develop a viewpoint suitable for a recon- 
ciliation. 

“Even the former adherents of the Italian Popular 
party concede,” says Dr. Raitz (though he grants full 
credit to them for their thoughtful program), “ that Mus- 
solini has attached in a few years an unparalleled success 
to the banner of Fascism, which their own party had 
hoped to obtain only after the labors of decades.” 

The Papacy was not to be expected to wait until some 
completely ideal state of affairs would be reached in Italy. 
When peace could be reached, it had to be taken. “ The 
juridical and moral value of such a treaty was seen to 
be greater than any support to be derived from internal 
political conditions of Italy in the future.” 





INALLY the true role of the new Papal State is 
aptly summed up by Dr. Karl Wick, writing in the 
Vaterland of Lucerne (Switzerland) : 

The Papal State is a secondary matter. The freedom of the 
Holy See is the principal matter. The Papal State is a means, 
the freedom of the Holy See is the end. The Papal State exists 
only for the sake of the Pope’s freedom. It is merely the mate- 
rial basis of this freedom. The Papal State is not a State of 
the Church (Kirchenstaat, nicht Staat der Kirche). The Church, 
as a supra-personal, supra-temporal phenomenon, needs no State. 
But the Pope, in whom the Church is made externally visible, 
needs a territory, in order to move with freedom. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, the Pope needs a State, in order to preserve the 
Church from becoming attached to the State. . . . The secular 
State is an end in itself: sovereignty is only a means to that end. 
The Papal State is not an end it itself, but only a means toward 
the realization of spiritual sovereignty. 


On the first Easter day, the first Pope arrived at the 
tomb of his Master, only to find it empty. On this latest 
of Easters the thought of the world will hasten to Peter’s 
tomb, only to find that Peter’s successor has risen from 
another tomb, in which he has been buried for fifty-nine 
years, the narrow tomb of the Roman Question. “ The 
Church is now free,” writes Dr. Nattermann in the Kél- 
nische V olkszeitung, “ free from Italy, free from secular 
domination. She is free for the world.” The successor 
of St. Peter, like his Master before him, can send out 
from a hearthstone of peace his Easter message of peace 
to the whole world. THe PILcRim. 
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Plays of Early Spring 
ELIzABETH JORDAN 


[’ takes courage for a dramatic critic to discuss Eugene 
O’Neill’s latest drama, “ Dynamo,” which the Theater 
Guild is presenting to depressed and confused audiences 
at the Martin Beck Theater. 

The average spectator can leave the Martin Beck, draw 
into his lungs a deep breath of the pure, cold, outer air, 
and remark to his companion, “ That play sounded to me 
like the obscene ravings of a madman. Why did the 
Theater Guild put it on?” The average spectator does say 
just that, or something very like it. But the average 
dramatic critic, who in his heart must feel much as the 
average spectator does, can indulge in no such frank un- 
bosomings. He must remember four things. 

The first of these is that Eugene O’Neill has been ac- 
claimed by him and his colleagues as our greatest Amer- 
ican playright. The second is that while most of O’Neill’s 
characters are abnormal and many of them are vicious, the 
dramatic critic must have an open and tolerant mind for 
all they say and do—because he himself is nothing if 
not modern. The third thing is that only the elect can 
understand O’Neill. Can any critic confess that he fails 
to follow mentally the great master? The fourth thing 
he must remember is that, by criticism of O’Neill or any 
other ultra-modern, he may stamp himself as unmodern— 
and the dramatic critic who is unmodern is dead—pro- 
fessionally. 

All this being so, our press critics who, at the opening 
performance of “ Dynamo” must have been as much 
amazed, puzzled and sickened as the rest of us, fell back 
heavily on their unwritten law: “ When in doubt of 
what the master means, write about his symbolism.” 
Every one of them except Percy Hammond of the Herald 
Tribune wrote about O’Neill’s symbolism the next morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Hammond wrote that the play was “ sometimes 
ludicrous, and frequently raving.” Encouraged, perhaps, 
by the plaudits of a grateful public, for he must have re- 
ceived many of them, Mr. Hammond again took up the 
subject of “Dynamo” a few days later. He wrote, 
among other things, that O’Neill had “taken advantage 
of his prestige to make a straw man out of a giant and to 
knock him silly.” He declared that the play is “ little 
more than three acts of vague hysteria, ambitious in pur- 
pose and daffy in execution,” and he begged the Theater 
Guild to “discipline” Mr. O’Neill. While one clear- 
minded and brilliant reviewer thus dared to tell the truth, 
other leading critics wrote about the play’s “ groping 
search of man for God”; the “ intangible mystic symbols 
which give wings to the acts”; the play’s “ strength and 
breadth and lashing, poetic fury.” One of them pro- 
nounced it “a drama of overwhelming stature.” All of 
them were able to understand the play, you see, and ex- 
plain it to others! 

From the viewpoint of America’s critic, the plot and 
action of “ Dynamo” are too unpleasant to discuss. Parts 
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of it were annoyingly childish; parts of it were the sort 
of stuff bad little boys write on barn doors; parts of it 
were actually ridiculous; and all of it was intensely tragic 
as the work of a once great mind that has never been well 
balanced and now, in its latest output, lamentably suggests 
disease. 

It is delightful to turn from “ Dynamo” to Rachel 
Crothers’ new comedy, “ Let Us Be Gay,” produced by 
John Golden at the Little Theater with Francine Larri- 
more in the leading role. Miss Crothers’ comedy is as 
obvious as “ Dynamo” is confused; as bracing as “ Dy- 
namo” is depressing; as wholesome as the O’Neill play 
is morbid. The plot is thin and the climax is obvious 
from the moment the curtain rises; but each of the three 
acts is interesting, the dialogue is brilliant, the acting is 
admirable, and the direction, by the gifted author her- 
self, is superb. There was no doubt in any spectator’s 
mind on the opening night that the new comedy was a 
hit, and it has immediately taken its place among the real 
successes of the season. The work of the star, Miss Larri- 
more, is altogether charming; and Charlotte Granville, as 
Mrs. Boucicault, gives a memorable interpretation of one 
of the best-written parts in current drama. 

The indefatigable A. A. Milne, not content with one 
big success on the New York stage this season (“ The 
Perfect Alibi,” already reviewed in these columns) has 
written another comedy, “ Meet the Prince,” in which 
Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis are appearing at the Lyceum 
Theater. 

Compared to “ The Perfect Alibi” the new play is a 
slight thing; but it has Mr. Milne’s brilliant dialogue and 
charm of style and in it some sane director has persuaded 
Mr. Sydney and Miss Ellis to be their charming and 
natural selves instead of to over-act as they usually do. 
This fact in itself justifies the production of “ Meet the 
Prince,” which I cheerfully recommend as a clean and 
delightful little comedy that will please family parties on 
all occasions and should enchant the young folk during 
their Easter vacation. 

“ Kibitzer ” is another clean and interesting play. By 
a happy chance we have an unusual number of these in 
New York this spring. This comedy, written by Jo 
Severling and Edward G. Robinson, and presented at the 
Royale Theater by Patterson McNutt with Robinson in 
the leading role, should be a pleasant entertainment for the 
tired business man. Business is its theme—the business 
of a “ Kibitzer,” i. e., a “ josher,” a “ butter-in,” who 
passes on advice to all his associates and fails in each of 
his own undertakings. The play has little love interest 
but plenty of action and good comedy, and the work of 
Edward G. Robinson in the leading role is among the best 
of the season. “ Kibitzer” is another play recommended 
for family patronage, together with “ Let Us Be Gay,” 
and “ Meet the Prince.” The earlier plays I have re- 
commended, “ The Perfect Alibi,” and “ Holiday,” should 
not be overlooked in making up the post-Easter theater 
list. 

“The Ferguson Family,” at the Bijou, was too slow 
to suit my exacting tastes. Though as wholesome as the 
recent comedies I have mentioned, it seemed to me ex- 
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tremely dull. In it, Jean Adair played admirably the role 
of a mother who talked all her children out of the house. 
Incidentally, she talked the audiences out of the theater. 
There is nothing thrilling in listening to a grouch mono- 
logue throughout the three acts of a play; and the 
“drama” of the piece was swamped, like everything else, 
by the floods of Mother Ferguson’s conversation. There 
was undoubtedly a lesson in this play, but few lingered 
long enough to grasp it. 

The melodrama of the moment appears to be “ The 
Whispering Gallery,” written by Percy Robinson and 
Terence de Morney, and produced at the Forty-ninth 
Street Theater by E. E. Clive. It begins with a murder 
and introduces another as it goes on; and it offers the 
swinging doors and ghostly hands and mysterious sounds 
of most other melodramas, to an accompaniment of 
shrieks from nervous girls in the audience. It failed to 
thrill me, though I remember going quite cold over “ The 
Bat” and “ The Vampire.” 

The success of “ Serena Blandish,” Ruth Gordon’s 
latest starring vehicle, produced by Jed Harris at the 
Morosco Theater, is one of the theatrical surprises of the 
season. This play, made by S. N. Behrman from an 
anonymous novel, shows us an English jeweler and an 
English society woman trying to marry off a young girl 
in whom they are both interested. The girl meets various 
eligible young men but fails to capture a husband because 
she is ready to have an unlimited love affair, without 
marriage, with almost any one who suggests it. Just 
why this theme should appeal to our intelligentsia is hard 
to understand, but it does. “ Serena Blandish ” is playing 
to crowded houses. This play, and “ Young Love” and 
“ Flight ” offer the American public a series of studies 
of the young girl of today which are as slanderous as 
they are repellant. 

“ Flight,” put on at the Longacre Theater by Laura D. 
Wilck, is advertised as “the boldest, most honest play 
in town.” It is about a young girl who has had love 
affairs with two men and is unable to tell which of them 
is the father of her unborn child, so perhaps it is the 
boldest. Being as honest as the play I will add that it is 
also among the most unpleasant. Indeed, few other plays 
in town except “ Dynamo” and “ Young Love” have 
stirred in me the sickening sense of nausea I experienced 
during certain scenes in this production. 

It is useless to attempt to conceal the fact that 
America’s dramatic critic is not among the ultra- 
moderns ! 


REVIEWS 


A Hundred Years of Catholic Emancipation (1829-1929) By 
Dents Gwynn. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
$4.00. 

In this centenary year of the historic parliamentary Act remov- 
ing most of the civil disabilities under which English Catholics 
were laboring, Mr. Gwynn has supplemented his history of the 
political events that brought it about by an account of the growth 
of the Church in England during the past hundred years. 

To a new generation [he says] which knows very little of 

the life and work of Wiseman or Newman, or even i 

and Cardinal Vaughan . . . this book is an attempt to r 
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the whole story in which they played such dominating parts; 
and to revive in the year which celebrates the centenary of 
Catholic Emancipation, the memory of a noble succession of 
Catholic leaders. . . . whose personalities and achievements 
are little more than a vague legend to the new generation. 
That he has been successful in presenting these Victorian nota- 
bilities in a very entertaining and instructive way will be the ver- 
dict of his readers. The book will have a special value here to- 
day in promoting the movement ‘for activity in Catholic apolo- 
getics. The Newman-Gladstone controversy on “ Vaticanism,” 
following the Council of 1870, supplies the arguments and refuta- 
tions that are just as pertinent now when similar fallacies are put 
forward here in regard to the civil status and duties of Cath- 
olics. The feudal tradition of aristocratic leadership among Eng- 
lish Catholics has disappeared, and in the political changes of the 
century the old anti-Irish antipathies of the British Tories come 
back to plague them in their participation in the recent move- 
ments and issues that evolved with the expansion of Catholic 
numbers and influence in England. The last chapter details the 
fusion of forces in meeting the problems of education and sociol- 
ogy that confront the leaders whose aim is “renewing the long 


and illustrious tradition which was overshadowed by the Refor- 
mation.” =. Bs oe 





The Book of Earths. By Epona Kem~ton. New York: Wil- 


liam Morrow and Company. $6.00. 


On the last page of this volume is the following catechism: 
“What is Earth? A geoid. What is a geoid? An Earth- 
shaped body. What is an Earth-shaped body? A geoid. What is 
Earth?” And that seems to be about as far as the scientists have 
advanced in explaining this mysterious habitation on which or in 
which we dwell. On the page preceding the last, Miss Kenton 
writes: “Be very sure that science today is committed to noth- 
ing but ‘guesses’ on the still unknown figure of the earth. We 
are doing today, in the last analysis, no more than that first man, 
whoever and wherever and whenever he was, who said ‘ perhaps 
it is like this’ and set down his crude lines of an island in the 
sea.” Thus, our much-vaunted science fails in explaining the 
simple matter of the earth’s shape, as it fails in the dies mat- 
ter of explaining man’s origin. Some theorists held that the 
earth was supported by three great fish; others that a huge frog 
sustained it, and that, when he moved his fingers there were earth- 
quakes; others said the earth was supported on twelve pillars, or 
on a whirlwind, or on water. A very substantial opinion de- 
clared that the world-tree supported both the earth and the 
heavens above. As to its shape, at various times in various 
minds, the earth was flat, square, triangular, dodecahedron, like 
an egg, a tub, a pear, or, as now, an orange. In this volume, 
Miss Kenton has gathered together the theories and conclusions 
expressed from the earliest antiquity to the present time. The 
Chaldeans, Babylonians, Chinese, Greeks, etc., developed systems 
that showed a striking similarity and yet a wide diversity. They 
are set down in detail in this history of thought. The text is 
superbly illustrated by forty-eight half-tone plates and one hundred 
line cuts. a ie 2 





War as an Instrument of National Policy. By James T. 
SHOTWELL. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.50. 

Perhaps no one has had more to do with the creation of the 
anti-war pact known as the Kellogg treaty than the author of 
this book. Professor Shotwell is an ardent apostle of peace and 
consequently is ready to welcome any means of destroying its 
grim antithesis. He writes of the Pact of Paris with enthusiasm 
because that political phenomenon registered an important ad- 
vance even though it may not record a full and final victory. Ulti- 
mately hoping, it may be, for the “outlawry of war,” the author 
contents himself with the “renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy.” In fact, he seems to find in that slogan a 
better means of effecting his purpose. “The oriflamme of out- 
lawry” he presumes, “will probably be borne in front, no matter 
what follows after.” Even the European “ substitute” movement 
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is recognized as a thing of importance. Therefore America is 
advised on “the priceless value of the League of Nations, whose 
mere existence strengthens the ideals of governments and whose 
technical staff offers to them undistorted vision of international 
problems.” With such a variety of means as arbitration, the 
World Court, conciliation and conference, one would expect, with 
reasonable hope, that all future disputes might be pacifically and 
equitably settled. But, it would seem from Professor Shotwell’s 
estimate, that the United States is backward in her arbitration 
policy, weak in her conciliation treaties and somewhat imperious 
and dictatorial at the conference table. The author’s position on 
many points is left in doubt. Obviously this is due to the dis- 
tractingly wide area that has been attempted in a single volume; 
as well as to the pressing need of issuing such information while 
discussion was still current and while the author felt the exhilara- 
tion of successful achievement. After a brief historical perspec- 
tive, the volume treats of the diplomatic history, the meaning of 
the Pact, and its possible effect upon existing international institu- 
tions. The book has already served an obvious need and will 
continue to serve as an introduction to other documentary studies 
on this important subject which Professor Shotwell’s interested 
and zealous labor is sure to produce. a eS 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Lives and Letters.—Writing his “Samuel Pepys” (Macmil- 
lan. $1.25), for the new series of “English Men of Letters,” 
Arthur Ponsonby has made it a case of one Member of Parlia- 
ment looking at another. Mr. Ponsonby brings an official eye to 
bear upon Pepys’ position in the admiralty department, a discern- 
ing eye to his place among the other “cherishers of learned men” 
of the seventeenth century, a sympathetic eye to the personalities 
of the Diary and a sharp, critical eye to the contemporary esti- 
mate of the weirdly inconsistent figure of the weirdly dissolute 
age he diaried. It is a worthy addition to the project edited by 
J. C. Squire. 

Mary Lawton has shown skilful selection and arrangement of 
material in her well-ordered narrative of “Schumann-Heink: 
The Last @f the Titans” (Macmillan. $5.00). She has captured 
for future generations the fascinating personality of the celebrated 
contralto who has won so many hearts as much by her personal 
charm as by her musical talent. Here one finds the amazing story 
of the artist from her birth in Bohemia, nearly seventy years ago, 
to the surpassing triumphs of her later career in America. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s vivid reminiscences of important personages 
give a particular worth to this book. In spite of numerous mis- 
prints and the absence of an index, this is a rewarding volume. 

“The Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith” (Cambridge. 
$2.50), edited by Katharine C. Balderston, include even frag- 
mentary letters and notes of negligible literary value for the light 
they shed on the obscure history of Goldsmith’s life. The author’s 
introduction and Mrs. Hodson’s memoir of her brother’s early 
life, which finds a place in an appendix, are valuable additions to 
the interesting facts revealed in the letters—V. H. Collins fol- 
lows his study of “Lord Byron in his Letters” with an inter- 
esting collection of “Selected Letters of Byron” (Oxford Univ. 
Press. $1.50). Byron’s first letter was written at the age of ten; 
his last a few days before his death. Between these two dates 
we possess nearly fifteen hundred letters. One may judge, then, 
the value of the selections made by this devoted student of Byron. 





Essays in Humor.—In a yellow cover reminiscent of Oliver 
Optic, Horatio Alger or Aubrey Beardsley, Robert Benchley is 
again presented to the public, with the announcer crying “ 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea or David Copperfield” (Holt. $2.00). 
The announcer is on the cover, in the lines of Gluyas Williams, 
who has illustrated all of Mr. Benchley’s work, and represents 
the humorist in a typical position of major of ceremonies, speak- 
ing into a dummy microphone. The book is typically Benchleyan, 
which is the only estimate of it that may be made. Here and 
there, amid the ridiculous discussions of the decline of sports and 
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the rise of political parties, are such slightly serious things as his 
attack on false treatment of football games as “ sagas,” the scorn 
for the modern general-knowledge “ questionnaire” and a picture 
of the “typical New Yorker.” 





Aspects of Catholicism—The efficient teaching of religion 
is admittedly one of the big pedagogical problems in the Catholic 
school system. Experiments of various forms have been made 
with more or less satisfactory results, and yet the problem is not 
entirely solved. All those interested in the question will be grate- 
ful and appreciative of the study the Rev. John T. McMahon, 
Inspector of Religious Instruction of the Archdiocese of Perth, 
West Australia, has made under the title, “Some Methods of 
Teaching Religion” (Benziger. $3.65). Originally submitted as 
one of the prerequisites for the author’s doctorate at the National 
University of Ireland, Father McMahon has done a real service 
to religious teaching in making it accessible to educators at large, 
even though in an unabridged form. The first part of the volume 
is devoted to an examination of popular methods of teaching re- 
ligion; American readers will here note with pleasure that con- 
siderable attention is given to the methods of both Dr. Yorke and 
Dr. Shields. A second section discusses the application of the 
project principle to the teaching of religion. The volume is in- 
formative, stimulating and practical. 

Priests and seminarians, who are often perplexed with the tech- 
nicalities of the Code of Canon Law on the subject of confessional 
jurisdiction, will find this important topic very fully and practic- 
ally treated in “ Jurisdiction of the Confessor” (Benziger. $2.50) 
by the Rev. James P. Kelly. The author has made a compilation 
of the faculties granted priests by the Code in both the ordinary 
and extraordinary occurrences of pastoral life. An _ historical 
discussion on the chief phases of confessional jurisdiction precedes 
the more detailed survey of the Canons of the Code concerning the 
priest’s jurisdiction in the Sacrament of Penance. So far as dif- 
ferences of opinion are found among theologians on many of the 
Code sections, there will also be those who differ with Father Kelly 


‘in some of his positions. Nevertheless, this will not mar the 


value of the volume, which evidences careful and painstaking 
scholarship. 

The so-called Catholic movement in the Anglican communion 
were indeed pathetic if one did not feel that very many of those 
associated with it are honestly sincere. “The Catholic Life” 
(Morehouse. $1.75) contains the addresses and papers delivered 
at the Fourth Annual Catholic Congress, New York City, Novem- 
ber 13 to 15, 1928, under the auspices of the Central Conference 
of Associated Catholic Priests. While these addresses and papers 
frequently contain suggestions and reflections that any sincere 
Christian may profitably make his own, one cannot help but ob- 
serve the lack of that stabilizing influence that is directive both 
of dogma and of ‘practice, in which Protestantism is so deficient 
and which in the last analysis is the great stabilizing factor in 
Christ’s true Church. 





With the Poets.—The love of God is the theme of an in- 
teresting book of verse by Alexander J. Cody, S.J., entitled 
“Magic Casements and Other Poems” (St. Ignatius College 
Press. $1.50). The enjoyment of it does not demand a profound 
technical knowledge of poetry, on the contrary, a child may read it 
and enjoy with older eyes a glimpse beyond the words and swing- 
ing rhythms into the land of God. 

In “ Pagan Fires” by Challiss Silvay, (Dorrance. $1.25), the 
author tactily establishes as a first principle that poetry is the 
bizarre arrangement of unusual words. Conceding this as a true 
definition, the book proceeds logically enough. Yet, here and there, 
the poet slips from the high-pressure cubism and occasionally gives 
a note of promise. 

“Hidden Wings” by Mary Morris Duane; “ Pictures, Poems 
and Songs,” by Albert Stutzenberger, and “Creel O’Ranns” by 
Gerald L. Zimmerman (Dorrance. $1.75 each) are recent addi- 
tions to the Dorrance series of “Contemporary Poets.” At no 
place in the three volumes do the verses rise above mediocrity. 
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“Quotable Poems” (Willett, Clark and Colby. $2.50) is one 
of a very few worth-while anthologies of poems. Thomas Curtis 
Clark and Esther A. Gillespie have compiled these representative 
forms of modern religious verse. They have succeeded admirably 
in bringing together poems that are quotable, that have a modern 
tone, a spiritual quality and a contact with human needs. It is 
gratifying to see that Catholic poets have not been overlooked in 
this anthology. 

William Webster Ellsworth evades the dangers of the anthology 
maker by the originality of his method of presentation. “ Read- 
ings from the New Poets” (Macmillan. $2.25) brings together 
a collection that ranges all the way from Thomas Hardy to John 
A. Weaver, and from Carl Sandburg to A. E. Housman. Each 
poet is introduced in a few biographical or explanatory paragraphs 
and there are chapters for preliminary readings and interludes. 
The volume should prove helpful for poetry societies in schools 
and fill out many a program for the women’s club. 





Spiritualism and the Church—Four articles originally ap- 
pearing in the Month and Studies from the pen of the Rev. Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J., and dealing with the much-discussed and in- 
teresting phenomenon of spiritualism, have been gathered together 
in brochure form under the title, “Modern Spiritualism” (Herder. 
40c.). The author, building on sources mainly sympathetic to the 
spiritualistic movement, or at least not opposed to it, indicates its 
fallacies and presents in clear and succinct language the Catholic 
attitude on the subject. The history of spiritualism is gone into 
briefly. Moreover, the present status of the movement is analyzed 
and the dangers that attend it plainly pointed out. 





My New Curate. The Ransom for London. The Linden 
Walk Tragedy. 

The older generation was accustomed to read with pleasure and 
profit the novels of Canon Sheehan of Doneraile. Their charm 
and scholarship mingled with a happy spirit of wit and humor, 
ranked them high in the catalogue of Catholic stories. Now after 
twenty years a re-issue of “My New Curate” (Longmans. 
$2.50) will do for the newer generation what the original did 
for their fathers. Here we have a genuine picture of the life of 
an Irish priest, in the ordinary routine of his ministry, delight- 
fully depicted. In the old pastor of Kilronan, “ Daddy Dan,” and 
his new curate, Father Letheby, the undaunted zeal of the latter 
and the more conservative wisdom of the former are splendidly 
contrasted. The reverence and appreciation for things worth 
while, which the tale continually brings out to the reader, and 
which is so often lacking in contemporary fiction, especially 
recommend it. 

A good evening’s diversion awaits the reader of “ The Ransom 
for London” (MacVeagh. $2.00) where the popular mystery 
writer, J. S. Fletcher, is at his best. A good plot, some fine 
character sketching, a novel denouement, and a rather unusual 
ending well handled, combine to keep the reader’s interest at a 
high pitch from start to finish. With the fate of all London in 
his hands, one is intrigued to know what the Prime Minister will 
do. With his unexpected passing in the height of a national crisis 
suspense is increased. But finally the situation is eased up with a 
quite unexpected discovery. 

The tale of crime which Foxhall Daingerfield unravels in “ The 
Linden Walk Tragedy” (Appleton. $2.00) is well calculated to 
revive even the jaded interest of the habitual reader of mysteries. 
No one seems to regret the death of “the she devil,” least of all 
the children who dreaded her most. But the murder of the house- 
maid gives a slant on the nature of the criminal and sends the 
young police officer, Dick Warrington, on a new scent. The 
human touch, the delicate humor and the keen insight into char- 
acter give a color and a charm to the story. However, like a 
ghost stalking through the pages, the repetition of the adjective 
“handsome” to qualify persons, places and things becomes a bit 
annoying, and detracts somewhat from a story otherwise so well 
told. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for ovinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Humble Temperance 


To the Editor of America: 

The article, “Will They Stop Drinking?” which appeared in 
the issue of America for March 9, is a splendid contribution. Its 
fair appraisal of conditions and facts and its calm advocacy of 
corrective measures with small beginnings, is in marked contrast 
to the spirit of certain other items which have lately appeared in 
your paper. 

It reflects the wisdom of Mother Church: her watchful care 
on the one hand in commending total abstinence, and her gene- 
rosity and latitude on the other in not forbidding the temperate 
use of liquor. 

I could not help but draw this comparison: the dignity of 
Father O’Connell’s appeal for total abstinence to remain a secret 
pact between the abstainer and God, stands out in beautiful, calm, 
heroic relief against the glaring, high-powered salesmanship of 
certain teetotalers, who would organize themselves (and perforce 
everybody else) into groups, their virtue specifically labeled and 
duly proclaimed. The appeal reflects the wisdom of the saints, 
their humility, too, who, having acquired high virtue, claimed and 
proclaimed none. 

A crusade of temperance adopted by college students in their 
Cathelic Action platform would undoubtedly prove beneficial. 
It would create a sentiment, an appeal to the conscience, which in 
turn would influence the will. It is the “I-will-not” of the in- 
dividual will that will bring about temperance and total abstinence 
—never the “thou-shalt-not” legislation. 

Again, what may we not hope for from prayer? The Eucha- 
ristic Section of the CAP (I presume it has such a Section) might 
launch a crusade of prayer for the relief of this distressing post- 
Prohibition problem, including in its orisons an appeal for the en- 
lightenment of all extremists, legislative, social, and otherwise. 

Cincinnati. Ann B. MENTINK. 


Donn Byrne 


To the Editor of America: 

Soon after Donn Byrne’s tragic death last summer, AMERICA 
published an article [August 4, 1928], by Andrew Malone, glori- 
fying that writer as the perfect Irish novelist in style and theme 
and substance, without reserve or limitation. This, together with 
the absence of any censuring note from America then or since 
and the admission of another article from the same pen, would 
imply editorial approval. 

More recently, in the Catholic World [February, 1929], Mr. 
John, J. Downey asserts and proves that while other Catholic 
authorities have given approval and even burned incense to Byrne, 
his “attitude towards revealed religion was something that no 
Catholic, or Christian for that matter, could condone”; that in his 
principal stories, “ Messer Marco Polo,” “Crusade,” “ O'Malley 
of Shanganagh,” “ Blind Raftery,” “ The Wind Bloweth,” the hero, 
entering as a Catholic, becomes invariably a glorified apostate in 
the climax, and that “ Brother Saul” is “rationalism ornamented 
with legend.” 

This last, the only ane I have read through, is much worse than 
that. It is a foul distortion of the life and works of St. Paul, 
oozing materialism and lust. Paul is pictured, and explained, as 
an epileptic; it is by carnal love that the women of the Epistles 
are attached to him; and on an occasion of despondency he himself 
demands women and wine. There is deliberate perversion or total 
disregard of St. Paul’s own writings and the Scriptural accounts 
of the Apostle; and I can see little evidence of the literary graces 
the Byrne devotees rave about. Sheamas O’Shiel insists that much 
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of his soi-disant Irish stuff is lifted bodily from the Yeats-Singe- 
Gregory productions; and to me his Gaelic glamor is just as 
artificial as theirs. 

His works do faithfully reveal his apostacy to Faith and country. 
Mr. Downey cites an account showing he was born and baptized 
in New York. Perhaps; but he was raised in Ireland, a Gaelic- 
speaking Catholic, and educated in the Catholic University of 
Dublin, where he was known as Bernard Byrne. Upon his advent 
to New York as a promoter of Gaelic and Sinn Fein, his mother 
wrote me a touching letter to enlist my interest in keeping him to 
the practice of his Faith. 

Some months later, in 1914, a wealthy English nobleman en- 
listed him in the British interests, and he advised some of his co- 
workers in the Irish cause to drop such nonsense and join with 
England if they wished to get along in this world. Mr. O’Shiel 
has testified that Byrne urged him at that time to enrol as a 
British agent, on the ground that it paid. Byrne seems to have 
sold his religious and national principles through the medium of 
his writings; and surely Catholics should not contribute to his 
“honor-price” by praise or purchase of his wares. 

Spring Hill, Ala. MicHaet Kenny, S.J. 


Stir Our Minds 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of America, Orville L. Binkerd urged us to 
“stir our minds to fruitful activity among those who are anxious 
to know more about the Church” and contended that: 


Our potential powers for self-development seem to be an 
insignificant factor. ... Except for those who have the oppor- 
tunity of attending our colleges and universities, there seem 
to be few facilities for the development of hundreds of Cath- 
olics who are eager to know more about the glorious things 
of the Faith. 


And he proceeds to enumerate the facilities which are lacking. 

Now as a matter of fact all these facilities are provided, in a 
delightfully informal way, at the Catholic Summer School of 
America, on the historic shores of Lake Champlain, in a setting 
picturesque as the groves of Academus. 

There one can hear inspiring lectures on “the relationship be- 
tween the fine arts and the Church.” There, “the industrial con- 
ditions of today, social-welfare work, the liturgy, and a host of 
subjects intimately connected with our complex modern life” are 
ably discussed by our Catholic professors, lay and clerical. 

Anyone “eager to know more about the glorious things of the 
Faith” need but sit at the feet of Dr. James J. Walsh and drink 
in the exhaustless flow of knowledge about all things Catholic, 
past and present, here and everywhere. Nor will he take long to 
be convinced that a man combining in such an eminent degree 
religious and secular learning and experiences deserves to be 
called by Doctor Guilday, of the Catholic University of America, 
“our greatest lay apologist since Orestes Brownson.” 

Quebec. Lawrence Drummonp, LL. L. 


Lafayette to Des Moines 


To the Editor of America: 


When I read two letters from two Catholic gentlemen of Des 
Moines, Ia., in the issue of America for March 2, I said to 


myself: “Surely these men belong to the fast-disappearing race 
of thinkers.” These letters are thought-provoking, to say the 
least. 


Mr. Binkerd gives what might be presumably a fine program 
of Catholic action and, to my mind, rightly decries the misappre- 
hension of many Catholics following in the wake of the recent 
Presidential campaign. We have nothing to fear, nothing to lose 
from this campaign. On the contrary, in the opinion of many, 
we have much to gain and also much to be thankful for. We ought 
not to be in any way crestfallen, and certainly, not to play the 
beaten pup; but we ought still to be, and more than ever now, 
brave soldiers of Christ, sans pewr et sans reproche. 
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Like Mr. Brownson, “I have not the faintest trace of Irish 
blood in my veins,” but, like God, I love the Irish. Mr. Brownson 
has, I think, thrown new light on the ever-interesting question 
of the Irish race by his truly admirable letter. 

Were Diogenes to revisit this giddy globe to continue his noon- 
day quest for wise men, it might be well to suggest to him to 
hie himself with his well-known lantern to Des Moines and there, 
at last, end his fruitless search. 


Lafayette, La. (Rev.) Oscar Jos. CHAUVIN. 


“The Brown Derby” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I beg to acknowledge with sincerest and most heartfelt thanks 
the receipt of the 100 copies of The Brown Derby, which you 
sent me. 

I have distributed them among 100 Protestant families living 
in an area of 164 square miles, and the results have been just 
astounding. Already three men and one woman are receiving in- 
structions and want to join the Catholic Church, and a great many 
others not of the Catholic Faith are defending the Church. I 
feel the harvest will be great. 

If I were not so poor, I would spend my last penny in buying 
hundreds of your pamphlets and spreading them broadcast through 
the prairies of Tripp County, South Dakota. 

May you have ever greater success in your wondrous work! 
Many thanks! God bless you! 


Clearfield, S. D. (Rev.) Joun G. Grok tt. 


Acts, v, 29 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read AMERICA every week because it gives news not obtain- 
able elsewhere, and gives the other side of what I believe. 

I am surprised at the articles of Martin P. Harney and other 
writers, which charge opponents of Catholicism with ignorance 
and bigotry. Is there not a real and justifiable basis for hostility 
to the Church because of its attitude toward the State and other 
religious bodies? 

The Rev. John A. Ryan, in his book, “The State and the 
Church,” says: “But constitutions can be changed and non- 
Catholic sects may decline to such a point that political proscrip- 
tion of them may become feasible and expedient.” In the face of 
such a statement can we blame the other sects for refusing to vote 
for their own destruction, even though it may be more or less 
remote? [A writer in] your contemporary, the Commonweal, 
defines bigotry as “the closing of the mind to other aspects than 
those which one has defined for himself” (November 21, 1928. 
p. 72). According to that no Protestant can be a bigot, as Protes- 
tantism is based on the right of private judgment; the right of 
every man, Protestant and Catholic, to define his own religious 
belief. 

Pope Leo XIII in an Encyclical [“ Sapientiae Christianae ”], 
in 1890 said: 

If the laws of the State are manifestly at variance with the 
Divine law, containing enactments hurtful to the Church, or 
conveying injunctions adverse to the duties imposed by re- 
ligion, or if violate in the person of the Supreme Pontiff 

the authority of Jesus Christ, truly, to resist becomes a 
positive duty; to obey is a crime. . . 
Here is a direct incentive to disloyalty. 
East Orange, N. J. 


[The single sentence lifted from its context in Doctor Ryan’s 
book is, as anyone may see by consulting the original, not a 
“statement” but an objection which the author put in the strong- 
est and plainest language possible, and then proceeded to answer. 
A fuller discussion of the same point may be found in “The 
Church and Tolerance,” in the issue of Thought for March, 1929. 
Pope Leo XIII merely restates the principle proclaimed by St. 
Peter and the other Apostles before the Council of the Jews: 
“We ought to obey God, rather than men.”—Ed. Amenrica.] 


L. Turttte. 








